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Survey of the World- 


secnin deans tin On , Tuesday of — 
Capital week, it was expecte " 
copies of the testimony 
in the Lorimer case would be available. 
Opposition to the report of the majority 
of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, “whitewashing” Senator Lor- 
imer, has been growing, and a number 
of Republicans not classed as insurgents 
promise to make a vigorous protest 
against the Illinois Senator’s “vindica- 
tion.” The case will probably consume 
considerable of the Senate’s time, for the 
members who signed the majority report 
will undoubtedly take the floor to defend 
it; and only eight weeks of the session 
remain. Gifford Pinchot, the former 
forester, and Amos Pinchot, his brother, 
have prepared a brief in which the valid- 
ity of the Cunningham claims in Alaska 
is once more challenged, and have sub- 
mitted their brief to the President. They 
assert that “no resort to a court” and no 
rehearing is necessary, “and the claims 
should be canceled by the President 
forthwith.” They allege that “the whole 
of the case against the claimants has not 
been presented.” One part of the “sup- 
prest” evidence is a letter from John W. 
Dudley, register of the Land Office at 
Juneau, Alaska, to Cunningham, dated 
April 19, 1907, urging the latter to elimi- 
nate a part of an affidavit he had made. 
On January 2, a reply to the Pinchot 
brief was submitted by Falcon Joslin, 
president of the Tanana Valley Railroad 
Company of Alaska. Mr. Joslin ridi- 
cules the Pinchots’ valuations of the 
claims at $25,000,000, asserting that the 
price of $10 per acre fixed by Congress 
for the sale of coal lands in the public 
domain in Alaska is high enough. Con- 
cluding, he says: 


“We, the people of Aladka, think that the il- 
legal orders of President Roosevelt and other 


orders that have followed abrogating the coal 
land law and withdrawing the lands from 
entry* should be wiped out, and that honest 
men should be permitted to acquire titles to 
these much needed coal lands in order that 
they may be opened and worked for the benefit 
of the Territory. Mr. Pinchot : 
should be no longer permitted to strangle the 
growth of the great Ferrin of Alaska.” 


It was sixteen years since 
the New York State gov- 
ernment was in the hands 
of the Democratic party, when, on Janu- 
ary I, at noon, John Alden Dix was in- 
atigurated as Governor, in the presence 
of 5,000 persons. The principal candi- 
dates for the Senatorship—Messrs. 
Shepard, Sheehan, Gerard, Cohalan and 
Cram—were all present. The possibil- 
ity of the Sheehan-Shepard contest jeop- 
ardizing party harmony suggests that 
the Governor’s influence may _ be 
cast in favor of Seymour Van Sant- 
voord, of Troy, as a more “available” 
candidate. State Comptroller Clark 
Williams, in his annual report to the 
New York Legislature, declares that 
a direct tax on real estate should be an- 
nually imposed, from now on, to meet 
the deficit in the State revenues. He 
points out that in 1910 the Legislature 
passed appropriations aggregating $42,- 
975,450. while the revenues were but 
$37,905,876. He says that it was never 
intended that the canal and highway bond 
interest and sinking fund contributions 
each year should be paid out of indirect 
tax revenues, but rather should be raised 
by a direct tax, and he estimates that 
these bond requirements for 1911 will 
amount to $4,500,000; for 1912, $6,200,- 
000 ; for 1913, $7,330,000; and for 1914, 
$8,450,000. The demands of the State 
departments and institutions for appro- 
priations for I9II aggregate $50,614,- 
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283. Last year’s appropriations amount- 
ed to $42,975,450, while the actual ex- 
penditures for 1909 were $38,332,015. 
In his inaugural address Governor Dix 
declares : 

“Frankly, we have reached a point in our 
State where, for a long time past, we have 
been living beyond our means. The pressing 
duty of the hour is a measure of reform and 
retrenchment which will reverse this condition 
and restore to us the healthy and normal po- 
sition where we shall have something more 
than a largely fictitious surplus.” 

The New Jersey Senatorial contest 
continues without abatement, but there 
are no distinctly new developments. Dr. 
Wilson has hinted at collusion between 
the Democratic and Republican machines 
in his State, intimating that the defeated 
Republicans are working for the election 
of Smith, the Democratic boss, over 
James E. Martine, the .Union County 
Democrat, Dr. Wilson’s candidate. 
One of the problems of the Great and 
General Court of Massachusetts, which 
begins its session on January 4, is the 
naming of Senator Lodge’s successor. 
Mr. Lodge has represented his State in 
the Federal Senate since 1893, and it is 
almost a decade since there was a Sena- 
torial contest in Massachusetts. Who 
the Democratic candidate to oppose Sen- 
ator Lodge shall be is not yet definitely 
determined. In Ohio the Senatorship 
to succeed Senator Dick seems to lie be- 
tween Lieut.-Gov.-elect Atlee Pomerene 
and State Chairman E. W. Hanley, 
Democrats. The former demands joint 
House-and-Senate caucus, the caucus to 
be open to the public and the balloting by 
roll-call. The rival candidates have been 
touring the State in joint debate. The 
debates have been richer in personalities 
than in logic, however. Candidate Pom- 
erene is a lawyer, and a Princeton grad- 
uate. Mr. Hanley is the “self-made” 
business-man, and the “leader” of the 
Dayton Democracy. But the outside 
world has heard more of Adams County 
vote-selling than of the Senatorial can- 
vass in the last fortnight. A sixth of the 
voting population of that county has been 
disenfranchised as a result of Judge 
Blair’s investigation. Here is a news re- 
port of the manner in which Judge Blair 
conducts the case: 


He knows a large part of the voters of the 
county by their first names and when they 


come into court the scene is rather a socia! 

one. The judge sits on one side of a plain 

table, the indicted man on the other. 
“How about it, John; are you guilty?’ 


. asked the judge. 


“I reckon I am, judge,” is the usual reply. 

“All right, John, I'll have. to fine you $1c 
and you can’t vote any more for five years 
I’ll just put a six months’ workhouse sentenc« 
on top of that, but I won’t enforce it as long 
as you behave.” 

“All right, judge. 
me.” 
A Chicago newspaper cynically remarks : 
“At the next general election in Ohio it 
will not be necessary to sit up late to re- 
ceive the returns from Adams County.” 
It is charged that at least nine other 
counties in Southern Ohio are equally 
corrupt. Columbus hears that there are 
“boodle” counties to the north as well. 
It is also stated that the buying and sell- 
ing of votes has been going on in Adams 
County for more than thirty years. The 
judge who is hearing these -cases -has 
known for years what was going on. He 
says that, when acting as a politician, he 
tried by agreement to. do away with the 
traffic in votes, but that he was not sup- 
ported by public sentiment. He adds: 

“I myself have seen men standing on the 
auction-block. I saw a farmer worth $40,000 
stand on a soap-box, in front of the Court 


House, in West Union, and auction off his 
vote.” 

The investigation may last two or three 
months, The average price of a vote at 
the last election was $8. Governor 
Harmon, in his message to the Ohio Leg- 
islature, urges retrenchment. Speaking 
of the Federal income tax amendment, 
he says: 

“At the last session I transmitted the pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal Constitution 
authorizing the levy of a tax on incomes and 
recommended its adoption, but no action was 
taken. 

“I repeat that recommendation and urge 
prompt action. Without such a tax the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government, which now 
amount to a billion dollars per year, cannot be 
fairly distributed. They are now collected 
by tariff and other taxes on consumption .and 
the enormous invested wealth of the country 
escapes. A few States have undertaken to tax 
incomes, but, as I am advised with little suc- 
cess.” 

a] 


Meeting at Harris- 
burg, the League of 
Cities of the Third 
Class of Pennsylvania have votedagaimst 
recommendation of a law providing a 
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commission form of government for 
sich municipalities. A motion that the 
| egislature name a commission to ascer- 
tain the best form of government for 
cities of the third class was, however, 
unanimously carried. A week later, the 
so-called commission form of govern- 
ment was adopted by Spokane, Wash. 
Many women were registered, but only 
about two-fifths of them voted. 
layor Mahool, of Baltimore, after read- 
ing the opinion of City Solicitor Poe 
declaring it constitutional, signed the 
segregation ordinance. The petition 
for the recall of Mayor Gill, of Seattle, 
was found, on December 22, to contain 
more than enough votes (11,443) to 
insure the recall election. For three 
months Commissioner Waldo and Chief 
Croker, of the New York Fire De- 
partment, have been perfecting a project 
which Hugh Bonner often talked about 
—the establishment of a “fire college.” 
Practical work in machine shops, lec- 
tures on explosives by well-known chem- 
ists, talks and demonstrations by elec- 
trical engineers on the problems of the 
highly electrified railroads, the hand- 
ling of skyscraper fires, a better under- 
standing of the high pressure system, 
and lessons in the scaling of walls, jump- 
ing into life nets and the handling of 
tools—these subjects and: others of a 
practical nature will be drilled into 
the force. “Above all things,” Com- 
missioner Waldo says, “the instructors, 
all men of experience, will be practical in 
the teaching.” There will be four 
schools—officers’, engineers’, probation- 
ary firemen’s and a school for companies. 
The college stands ready to receive pu- 
pils from the fire departments of other 
cities. The conviction of two Italian 
kidnappers, Maria Rappa and Stanislao 
Patenza, and their sentence to serve in- 
determinate terms whose minimum is 
twenty-five years and whose maximum is 
forty-nine years and ten months, has 
more importance than has ordinary court 
news. This Brooklyn kidnapping case 
had received much attention,.not from 
the press alone, but from the public, in- 
cluding the Italian population of New 
York, representatives of which had con- 
ferred at the City Club, New York, in 
regard to breaking up the so-called 
“Black Hand.” 
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Judge Robert S. Lovett, 
The Railroads president of the Union 

Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific railroads, as a witness before the 
Railway Securities Commission, has ex- 
prest himself as in favor of Government 
regulation rather than State. As to the 
legality of Congress regulating railroad 
rates, Judge Lovett said he was not pre- 
pared to give an opinion. He favors the 
issue of stock without par value. In his 
opinion, Government regulation should, 
if attempted, aim at establishing a uni- 
formity of rates in all States. Congress 
should have the exclusive power to fix 
rates, otherwise he would object to 
Federal regulation at all. The Govern- 
ment is not interested, he says, as to 
whether bonds were good or bad; only 
as to whether the railroad received 
proper consideration for its securities. 
- Walter D. Hines, general counsel of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway, 
declared before the commission his belief 
that Congress has the power to regulate 
the operation of railroads engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. State regulation was 
inadequate, he continued, for the reason 
that some States r lated too much and 
others not enougidt Witness did not en- 
tertain the slightest doubt as to the con- 
stitutionality of Government regulation 
of railroads Representative Rainey, 
of Illinois, has introduced a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five members of the House, 
“for the purpose of investigating the rail- 
road expenses incurred by Theodore 
Roosevelt while President of the United 
States.” The committee is to report 
what transportation expenses were in- 
curred by Mr. Roosevelt and what part 
of them he paid, if any. Mr. Rainey says 
in part: 

“There are 45,0900 or 50,000 stockholders in 
that company. It has been charged that trans- 
portation to the value of at least $100,000 was 
thus furnished to Theodore Roosevelt by this 
company. If the Government is responsible 
an appropriation ought to be made to pay 
these bills. If Mr. Roosevelt is responsible 
for the unpaid bills he ought to pay them. 
Congress should have the facts in order to 
take such action as the situation may demand.” 


Within the next ten years the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will spend six 
million dollars in enlarging and modern- 
izing Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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That city is now busily agitating for a 
new 1,700-foot dry dock at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, for which purpose 
$100,000 will be demanded of Congress 
at the present session. About 1,000 
Lehigh Valley Railroad engineers re- 
ceive an increase in wages as the result 
of a conference between a committee 
representing the employees and General 
Manager J. A. Maguire, held at South 
Bethlehem, Pa. The new wage scale 
went into effect on January 1, and the 
average increase in wages will be 6 per 
cent. The work-day will remain at ten 
hours. An agreement for an in- 
ternational commerce commission to 
regulate railroad traffic between the 
United States and Canada has been pre- 
pared and will soon become operative. 
This results from the series of confer- 
ences held by Martin A. Knapp, chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and J. P. Mabee, chairman of 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
Canada. The basis of their agreement 
will be converted into the form of a 
treaty arrangement between the United 
States and Great Britain, providing for 
the regulation of railroads operating be- 
tween the two countries. The jurisdic- 
tion of the international commission will 
probably be extended to telegraph, tele- 
phone and express companies. The 
agreement bearing on common carriers 
does not apply to water transportation 
companies operating from port to port 
without rail connections. 








& 
In Chicago, last week, 
the Government asked 
that the civil suits 
against the great packing companies, or 
what is commonly called the Beef Trust, 
be dismissed, and they were laid aside. 
This was done in order that the way 
might be cleared for a prompt and vig- 
orous prosecution of the criminal suits 
against the officers of the same com- 
panies. Attorney General Wickersham 
desires that jail sentences be imposed in 
these suits in case of conviction. 
Pleas for clemency have been presented 
in behalf of ‘several of the companies or 
persons recently indicted in the Bathtub 
Trust case. It is understood that they 
were of no avail and that the Govern- 
ment will make no compromise. Thirty- 


Prosecution of 
Trusts 





seven persons and 14 corporations are 
accused in the indictments. Argii- 
ments upon the pending appeals in the 
important Standard Oil and Tobac:o 
Trust cases will be made in the Suprenic 
Court this week. It is said that tie 
$700,000 offered by the Sugar Trust on 
account of drawback frauds at the r-- 
finery in Brooklyn may not be accepte', 
because the Government has evidence :o 
warrant a demand for more. Similar 
frauds, greater than these, it is said, have 
been discovered at San Francisco an 
New Orleans. On the 2oth ult., a 
final payment of $80,000 to Richard 
Parr, as a reward for his detection of 
the Sugar Trust weighing frauds, was 
made by the Treasury Department. 
Some months ago he received $20,000. 
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This year, which 
marks a new era it 
the history of man’s 
conquest of the air, was brought to a sad 
close by the death of the daring and suc- 
cessful aviators, John B. Moisant and 
Archibald E. Hoxsey, on December 31, 
one at New Orleans and the other at Los 
Angeles. Neither disaster seems to have 
been due to breakage of the machines, 
but both were caused by failure to cope 
with adverse air currents. Moisant’s fall 
occurred shortly after he had started up 
to win for America the Michelin prize 
for length flight. He was using a 50 
horse-power Bleriot monoplane, and 
having made two preliminary rounds of 
the new course that had been selected for 
this contest, he started to descend 
from a hight of two or three hundred 
feet, attempting to alight with the wind 
instead of in the safer and more usual 
way, in the face of the wind. He had 
shut off the motor and glided sharply 
down to within 50 feet of the ground 
when a sudden gust of wind from behind 
caught the tail of the machine, touching 
it vertically and throwing out the aviator. 
He struck the ground on his head and his 
neck was broken. John B. Moisant was 
about thirty-five years old and of French- 
Canadian descent. He was born in Chi- 
cago and had with his brothers led an 
adventurous life as a soldier of fortune 
in Central America. After the fall 
of Zelaya he went into aviation, dis- 
tinguishing himself first by his flight 
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from Paris to London with a passenger. 
At the Belmont Park meet he secured for 
America the $10,000 Ryan prize by beat- 
ing the English aviator Grahame-White 
by 42 seconds in the flight over New 
York City and around the Statue of 
Liberty, in a machine which he had 
bought for the purpose a few minutes be- 
fore. Hoxsey was preparing to take 
the air for an altitude record of 12,000 
feet when he received the news of Moi- 
sant’s accident. This did not deter him 
from making the attempt and he passed 
out of sight in a series of long spirals, 
soaring for the second time during the 
Los Angeles meet over Mount Wilson, 
the highest peak in the vicinity, but after 
reaching a hight of 7,142 feet, as shown 
by the reading of his barograph, he start- 
ed to descend, gliding down rapidly in 
the spiral dips which had been character- 
istic of his style of flight. At 530 feet 
he lost control of his machine and it fell 
almost straight down, crushing the avia- 
tor. Hoxsey had lately gained at Los An- 
geles the world’s championship for high 
flight by a record of 11,474 feet, and the 
day before his death he had made a new 
American record for endurance by a 
continuous flight of three hours and 
seventeen minutes. Hoxey and John- 
stone were the first flyers trained by the 
Wright brothers when they were forced 
to enter the exhibition field, in order to 
maintain the prestige of the biplane in 
opposition to European monoplanes. 
The Michelin trophy for 1910 was won 
by Maurice Tabuteau, who, on December 
30, at Chalons, flew a distance of 365 
miles in seven hours and forty-eight 
minutes, with a Farman biplane. On the 
conclusion of his flight his aeroplane was 
found to be covered with a coat of ice 
weighing 90 pounds.——So far thirty- 
six persons have lost their lives in the 
development of the art of flight, begin- 
ning with Lieutenant Selfridge, who fell 
with Orville Wright in 1908; in 1909, 
there were four victims, and in 1910, 
thirty-one. 








s 
The findings of Morris 
University Notes Llewellyn Cooke, a 
member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, as 
to the use made of their equipment by 
American universities have been pub- 
lished in a bulletin of the Carnegie 
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Foundation, His report inquires by 
what authority large sums are ex- 
pended on research work by so-called 
teaching institutions, and complains of 
the lack of co-operation between depart- 
ments and professors, such as would tend 
to keep the rooms occupied as much as 
possible; also of the extremes to 
which the committee system is car- 
ried. In presenting the University 
of Chicago with $10,000,000, com- 
pleting the $35,000,000 endowment 
promised the university when he 
founded it in 1889, John D. Rockefeller 
has severed his official relations with the 
institution, as have his personal repre- 
sentatives on the board of trustees. 
Mr. Rockefeller informs the trustees that 
they need look to him for no more. 
Mr. Rockefeller specifically requests that 
the sum of $1,500,000 or more be used 
“for the erection and furnishing of a 
university chapel to be the cen- 
tral and dominant feature of the univer- 
sity group.” Friends of Johns Hop- 
kins University, at Baltimore, have been 
exerting themselves to raise a large 
fund in order to secure the $250,- 
000 offered by the General Educa- 
tion Board on condition that three 
times that sum was raised by out- 
side subscription. The amount was 
duly raised, and a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to spare; but only two days before 
the expiration of the offer, January 1. 
The housing of the university institu- 
tion at Homewood, in the suburbs of Bal- 
timore, is one part of the program. 
A gift exceeding $1,500,000 in amount 
has been made to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital of New York City and an alliance 
effected between that hospital, the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and the 
medical department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Edward S. Harkness, of New 
York City, offered part of the money 
himself and presented $1,300,000 on be- 
half of an anonymous donor, presumably 
a member of the Harkness family. With 
the new gift at its disposal, the univers- 
itv will now be better able to go ahead 
with plans for the new buildings on 
Morningside Heights, New York City. 
Aside from its educational affiliation with 
Columbia, the hospital will preserve its 
own identity. The vice-chancellor of 
Oxford University has announced that a 
lectureship on the history and institutions 
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of the United States has been established 
in Oxford to be held by American schol- 
ars. An appointment to the lec- 
tureship will be made soon, and 
_ the first series of lectures will be deliv- 
ered in the summer term of IQII. 

Sixty per cent. of all the States of the 


Union have now made provision for . 


some form of industrial education. 
Twenty per cent. support technical high 
schools ; thirty-seven per cent. have add- 
ed manual training to the public school 
curriculum ; twenty-three per cent. offer 
domestic science courses ; thirty-nine per 
cent. are teaching practical agriculture. 
& 
Upon the receipt 
of secret infor- 
-mation, Major 
General Duvall, commanding in the Phil- 
ippines, on the 27th ult. caused military 
agents and police to search the houses of 
several Japanese in Manila for explo- 
sives. Press dispatches say the search 
was futile and that it excited resent- 
ment in the Japanese’ colony. It is re- 
ported that a Japanese was arrested on 
the same day at Corregidor, where he 
had made maps and sketches of the for- 
tifications. Attorney General Villamor, 
now in Washington, says that Japanese 
have made complete maps of the fortifi- 
cations at Manila. Two who were ar- 
rested in September had maps and pho- 
tographs. They were released because 
there was no law under which they 
could be prosecuted. There is a move- 
ment at Washington for the enactment 
of a law to cover such cases. It is 
shown in the annual report of Brigadier 


The Philippine Islands 


General Edwards, chief of the War De-. 


partment’s Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
that the postal savings banks established 
four years ago in the Philippines have 
been successful. The addition of forty- 
two banks last year made the total num- 
ber 293, and the number of depositors in- 
creased from 4,927 to 8,547, nearly two- 
thirds Filipinos. General Edwards rec- 
ommends that the-interest rate be in- 
creased from 2% to 3 per cent. It is 
also recommended that the limit for 
bonded debt be raised from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. Mainly on account of free 
trade with the United States, the imports 
were increased by $0,275,233, to $37,- 
067,630, and the exports by $8,870,606, 
to $39,864,169. In Luzon, 400 miles of 
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additional railroad track are under con- 
tract. The new line across Panay, from 
Iloilo to Capiz, was opened in August. 
It is now the rule that wherever an 
American quits the civil service, his - 
place is given, so far as this can be done 
with due regard to efficiency, to a 
Filipino, 
as 

—e pe Gen. Juan J. Estrada 

South America 2S elected President of 

Nicaragua for a term of 
two years, on the 31st ult., by the unani- 
mous vote of Congress. In his inau- 
gural address he lauded the Government 
and the people of the United States. On 
the following day President Taft author- 
ized formal recognition of the new con- 
stitutional government of the republic, 
and said,.in a message to President Es- 
trada: 

“I congratulate you upon your assumption 
of the Presidency by popular mandate, unan- 
imously exprest thru the Assembly recently 
elected, and I assure you, and thru you the 
Government and people of Nicaragua, of the 
sincere sympathy and friendship of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States in 
the work of regeneration, which we hope will 
be successful.” 

The new President has issued a decree 
granting amnesty to all political exiles. 

It was understood that the attack of 
the revolutionists upon the Davila Gov- 
ernment in Honduras should begin on 
January 1, but there was fighting two 
days earlier on the Nicaraguan frontier, 
where about 2,000 insurgents, a majority 
of them exiles, set out for Tegucigalpa, 
the capital. Another party of exiles 
crossed the boundary from Salvador and 
defeated an opposing Government force. 
It was expected that Puerto Cortez would 
be attacked by the gunboat “Hornet,” 
and it was reported on the 2d that ex- 
President Manuel Bonilla and Gen. Lee 
Christmas had landed there from this 
gunboat. Many expect that a majority 
of Davila’s soldiers will join the revolu- 
tionists, and the prediction is made that 
if Bonilla is successful a loan of $12,- 
000,000 will be negotiated at New York 
upon conditions involving some super- 
vision of Honduran affairs by the United 
States. William Barber, of Kentucky, 
foreman of laborers engaged in building 
bridges near Puerto Cortez, says he was 
confined in jail and brutally whipped 
there because he refused to leave his 
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work and bury a pauper when directed 
to do so by the Puerto Cortez police. 

Conflicting reports are published about 
the reception in Colombia of Sefor Men- 
doza, sent by the President of Panama 
to negotiate for a resumption of friendly 
relations. One story is that he was re- 
ceived cordially and that a commission 
was appointed to promote reconciliation. 
Another is that his mission was a com- 
plete failure, because he found public 
sentiment in Colombia still greatly em- 
bittered against Panama. There is 
danger of war between Peru and Ecua- 
dor. It was averted last spring by the 
mediation of the United States, Brazil 
and Argentina. But the two countries 
are still in a warlike mood. On the 30th 
ult. a note of mediation was addressed 
to them by the three Powers named 
above, advising that the boundary dispute 
be submitted to the Hague tribunal for 
settlement. It is expected at Lima that 


Ecuador will reject this proposition. 
& 


The situation in Mexico 
was changed but little 
during last week. On 
the 29th ult. General Navarro drove the 
revolutionists from the cafion at Mal 
Paso, and regained possession of the 
railroad. The revolutionary movement 
is substantially confined to the moun- 
tainous districts of Western Chihuahua 
and a small area in the northeastern part 
of that State. Last week there was some 
disturbance in Tabasco and the State of 
Vera Cruz, but it appears to have been 
caused by raids of outlaws from the hills. 
In Chihuahua the movement is a protest 
against the State Government (con- 
trolled by certain rich families) as well 
as against the Diaz Government. Many 
exaggerated reports have been published, 
but the number of those killed in all the 
engagements which have thus far taken 
place probably does not exceed 400. 
The revolutionists have suffered for 
lack of a strong leader, but it will not 
be easy to drive them from the moun- 
tainous districts, where their greatest ac- 
tivity is shown.—In the Mexican capi- 
tal, last week, at a bull fight attended by 
the officers of the Japanese naval squad- 
ron, ‘these visitors were applauded en- 
thusiastically, and the applause was fol- 
lowed by the cry “Down with the Ameri- 
cans !”———Hayti and Santo Domingo 


Mexico’s 
Revolutionists 


have renewed the old quarrel about a 
tract of land occupied by the former and 
claimed by the latter. This tract is af- 
fected by concessions recently granted by 
Hayti to Americans. Santo Domingo is 
building a railroad which crosses the 
land in question. On the 26th ult., Hayti 
used troops to stop the work. Where- 
upon Santo Domingo sent troops to the 
place, and a gunboat loaded with sup- 
plies. As both republics now favor a 
settlement of the dispute by. commis- 
sions, hostilities will be averted, unless 
the troops lined up on each side of the 
boundary should begin to fight——In 
Cuba, Sefior Sanchez, counsel for Gen- 
eral Guerra, has protested to the court 
against a ruling which, he says, was de- 
signed to stifle inquiry concerning per- 
sons who assisted Police Captain Perez 
(who attempted to assassinate Guerra) 
to escape from the island, and also con- 
cerning high Government officers who 
are implicated. 
ed 


Andrew Carnegie has given 
$1,250,000 as a Hero Fund 
in Germany, for the purpose 
of honoring and rewarding acts of valor 
and self-sacrifice in times of peace. In 
his letter to the Kaiser Mr. Carnegie 
praises him for his peaceful reign and 
alludes to the debt which America owes 
to Germany’ for “one of the most valu- 
able of its assets,” its 20,000,000 citizens 
of German birth or ancestry. He adds: 


“We live in an heroic age. Industrialism 
develops the heroes of peace. Scarcely a day 
passes without acts of heroism being revealed 
to one or other of the Hero Funds already es- 
tablished. In cases of mine accidents the vol- 
unteers for rescue work who risk their lives 
by descending the pit invariably exceed the 
number required. Such are the heroes of civ- 
ization.” 


In reply to Mr. Carnegie the Emperor 
William says: 


“In your letter of the 22d of September last 
you communicated to me your magnanimous 
decision to establish for Germany a fund of 
$1,250,000 for the amelioration of distress 
caused within the German Empire and its wa- 
ters by death or disablement of heroes in at- 
tempting to save human life. This further 
proof of your world-renowned pinlanthropy 
and magnanimity has given me very great 
pleasure, and I consider your aim in this case 
to be particularly well chosen. I desire to ex- 
press to you, also, in the name of the German 
people, my warmest thanks.” 


Mr. Carnegie has given altogether 


A German 
Hero Fund 
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$8,500,000 for this purpose; $5,000,000 
to the United States, $1,250,000 to 
Great Britain and $1,000,000 to France. 

& 

Disquieting rumors 
Unrest in Portugal come by way of Ma- 

drid and Paris in re- 
gard to the condition of Portugal. The 
Republicans control with difficulty the 
insurgent forces they have evoked. 
The Provisional Government, having no 
established support, can exist only so 
long as the people generally are satisfied 
with it, and it has not yet succeeded in 
satisfying any class. The army and navy 
which accomplished the revolution are 
disappointed; the officers because they 
have not received promotion, the rank 
and file because they have not received 
prize money. They realize that they 
can unmake the government they have 
made, and threaten a counter-revolution. 
The successful mutiny of the Brazilian 
navy at Rio de Janeiro increases their 
tendency toward insubordination. The 


anti-clerical measures of the Govern- 
ment, and especially the new divorce 
law declaring marriage a civil contract 


and dissoluble by mutual consent, has 
bitterly offended the Catholic population. 
The aristocracy and wealthy classes have 
emigrated in lai. numbers, as during 
the French Revolution, and this, of 
course, injures business and causes hard 
times. The withdrawal of funds from 
Portuguese banks, to be deposited in 
Paris or elsewhere, has produced a strin- 
gency in the money market, and the Gov- 
ernment, in order to relieve it, has issued 
paper currency far in excess of the 
amount justified by its gold reserve. An 
epidemic of strikes followed the estab- 
lishment of the republic. To satisfy ten- 
ants who complained of oppression by 
their landlords the Provisional Govern- 
ment promulgated a rent law’ which is 
causing a great deal of trouble. Legis- 
lation of this description, while it 
pleases the proletariat, alienates the 
middle class, which has formed the main 
strength of the republican movement. 
The Government, in its attempt to pre- 
vent the spread of disaffection, is becom- 
ing more ‘severe in its repressive meas- 
ures. The new press law gives judicial, 
administrative and police 7: horities the 
right to prevent the sale c “papers 
which, in their opinion, contain _ © voca- 


tive or contemptuous language.” The 
censorship of foreign news is stringently 
maintained. Two new decrees were 
issued the last of December directed 
against both conspiracy and rumors of 
conspiracy. One faction of the revolu- 
tionists were eager for revenge for 
abuses of power under the monarchy, 
and, contrary to the wishes of the Gov- 
ernment, instituted proceedings in the 
courts against ex-Premier Franco and 
other leaders in the dictatorial regime 
which brought about the assassination of 
King Carlos. The judges declared that 
these offenses came under the proclama- 
tion of general amnesty and ordered the 
prisoners released. The press clamored 
for the removal of the judges and the 
Government complied so far as to ap- 
point them to positions in Goa, India, at 
the same salary. 


Premier Canalejas, on 
Spanish Affairs January 1, presented to 
the King the names of 
his reorganized cabinet and the program 
of his proposed legislation and secured 
the royal approval to both. The only 
changes im the cabinet are the Ministers 
of Public Instruction, Public Works and 
the Interior. The legislative program 
includes obligatory military service, mak- 
ing it more difficult for the rich to get 
exemption, a progressive education pol- 
icy, new laws on labor unions and a bet- 
ter government for the Canary Islands. 
King Alfonso starts, January 5, for 
a visit td Melilla, the scene of the recent 
Moroccan war. He will be accompanied 
by Sefior Canalejas and the Ministers of 
War and Marine. On November 22 the 
Sultan of Morocco signed the agreement 
with Spain, and his diplomatic agent who 
negotiated the affair at Madrid has just 
returned to Tangier with the documents. 
According to its provisions the territory 
held by Spain about Melilla is slightly 
expanded and Morocco promises to in- 
demnify Spain for the expenses of the 
fighting against the Moorish tribesmen 
there. Barcelona continues to be dis- 
turbed by strikes, but General Weyler is 
still successful in preventing any serious 
disorder. The striking stevedores and 
carters have been joined by 1,100 dock 
laborers. Shipping is interrupted and 
factories are likely to have to close for 
lack of coal. 





The New Year In: An Idyll 


BY E. P. POWELL 


[We are glad to give Mr. Powell the leading place in Tue INDEPENDENT as we pass from 


the old year to the new. 


One of the oldest and best loved of our writers, he is more 


than Agricultural, Correspondent ,and Editor; he is purveyor of social sunshine and spiritual 


ozone. 
clouds. 


He brings us hope and faith and love, never lost even when rain drops from the 
We let our readers give him their sympathy, for his dearest companion left him 
but a month ago, to walk in fields fairer than Clinton or Sorrento. 


Born in 1832, long may 


his eyes undismayed look upward and forward, and long may his pen distil courage and 


wisdom.—Ep1rTor.] 


T is 9 o'clock, and the house folk have 

| all gone to their rooms. I am sitting 
before the big fireplace in my li- 
brary, where the pine knots are fast be- 
coming ashes. Why not? Yes, why not 
see the Old Year out and the New Year 
in? I will pile more knots on the em- 
bers, and a big stick full of pitch, and, 
leaning back in my Morris chair, will 
see how the two years are mortised to- 
gether. Why should I not help to look 
after these things, for I have had nearly 
eighty of these years, .and every one of 
them chock full of gifts and goodness? 
I will‘ have nothing to do with the dole- 


ful dolts, who count their troubles and 
see only what is missing. Yes, every 
year has been a gift worthy of a God. 
One thing at least I cannot be, and that 
is an atheist. 

I have a good deal of sympathy with 
the old Anchorets, who could give up_ 
the world, but who could never give 
God. Nor does it trouble me tonight 
that I shall not see Him tinkering at. the 
joints of the years. He is in all things, 
and I have yet to find a more axiomatic 
truth than that of Paul, where he tells 
us that there is “one God thru all and 
interpenetrating all.” I do not quite see 


* 
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how it is that people have so gen- 
erally lost the capacity for seeing God. 
Well, at some time your eyes will be 
opened, and then you can hardly see any- 
thing else. It takes but little acquaint- 
ance with a man to illumine’ afterward 
all that he writes or does.. Bayard Tay- 
lor read to me a few pages of his “Deu- 
kalion” in the manuscript, and [ shall 
always hear him reading when I open 
his pages. So Emerson became a part 
of my life, because at one time he sat on 
my sofa and opened his heart softly. 
Pull off your shoes and draw closer, 
my friend. Stretch your feet out until 
they lie quite on the hearth and the heat 
is all that you can endure. On the man- 
tel over your head, and in easy reach, 
are both apples and oranges; Northern 
Spys from New York and Rubys from 
the grove just outside. This is a won- 
derful age, when, in the most ordinary 
sort of life, one may bring together the 
ends of the world. Pare both, and with 
a pocket knife pull apart the sections. I 
do not like silver knives for these ap- 
ples ; a bit of iron flavor carries me back 
better to my- boyhood, and as for the 


oranges, do as you please, only use this 


newspaper for a napkin. It is the best 
thing you will get out of it. The smell 
of roses from a vase of Jubilee and 
Marechal Neil mingles with the odor of 
pine, and both of them are full of ozone. 
They make for health as well as good 
cheer. I-cannot despise one of my 
senses. The nose helps me wonderfully 
and serves as a sort of guide thru the 
world. 

Have you any idea how many years 
are locked together in one of these pine 
knots? I believe that in some of them 
there are over two hundred. A tree has 
a happy way of submitting to all sorts of 
accidents, but it keeps score of them all. 
I am putting on the blaze a one-hundred- 
year-old scar, cut deep into the very 
heart wood. Different trees, like differ- 
ent folk, vary in power to carry a bruise 
—and some are hopelessly marred by a 
scratch. Early in life I learned there were 
two sides to everything, and I resolved 
that I would see always the bright side; 
I would stand as close as I could to God, 
and get his angle of vision. I am not 
sorry that that resolution came early in 
life, for the more I see of the world, the 
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more I am sure there is sunshine enough 
to go around—if we do not cover our- 
selves with some sort of sunshade. 
After all and thru it all, to make life 
worth the while, what we must have to 
prevent mildews, and make for health 
and growth, is soul-shine. 

There is something in the burning of 
these pine knots, full of pitch, that is 
peculiarly delightful. They flame out 
all over at once; a hundred jets and 
flamelets surrounding the whole stick, 
and these leap up together to make a 
big, orange-colored blaze, that fills the 
whole chimney. There is a ripple of 
fun in the whole of it, from start to fin- 
ish. Little flames crack their fingers, 
and jump around and play jimcracks, 
exactly as they did when I was a boy. 
Carbon and oxygen? Pooh! It’s just 
fire. Mode of motion? Pish! It’s just 
heat. I wish I had Roosevelt here, just 
to hear him pronounce the word “de- 
lighted”; that is the one thing we want 
in this world, and it is a well-made-up 
word. 

We used to call it merely history, but 
Darwin came in to make all things over. 


Nowadays we cannot see a tree grow or 


a bean crack its cotyledons and lift itself 
up into the world without thinking of 
purpose. I am a Darwinian thru and 
thru, for I am sure of a great and steady 
gain all down thru these years, for 
rightness. The only trouble with our 
age is its intensity. We are losing, or 
have lost, the sensation of peace. Back 
to the land! That is well enough if you 
do not bring back with yourself a lot of 
ambitions that fill even the woods with 
insomnia and unrest. 

Flare up, fire! blaze red, blaze yellow! 
Warm my soles for me, here in the State 
of eternal flowers. Those chips and 
knots were growing when General Jack- 
son led his troops thru the swamps, and 
they were saplings at least when he fair- 
ly stole the State from the Spaniards. 
You and I have seen a lot of history. 
Ten years ago our young century start- 
ed out with a magnificent heritage; and 
it is the queerest experience one has who 
has lived a little while, to see how quick- 
ly this world gets filled up with children. 
I met a New York schoolboy the other 
day who had never heard of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and I can find you col- 
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lege boys who never heard of David 
Swing or Robert Collier, and who have 
never read a page of Whittier. 

Twenty years ago we were just enter- 
ing the big quarrel between labor and 
capital, and now the whole world is full 
of the roar. Thirty years ago we had 
only a dozen millionaires, but now you 
find one around every corner. Forty 
years ago we were winding up the great- 
est rebellion in history. Fifty years ago 
Abraham Lincoln was just called of God. 
Then it was that a great crash of the 
Federal Union was threatened, and the 
fife and drum were our music (just half 
a hundred years ago, and the healing is 
not yet quite complete). “Ah, yes,” said 
Emerson, “but the worst of it is that em- 
bitterment which will follow the war. It 
will be harder to get rid of.” 

But back of the war, when the whole 
land was a schoolhouse, and every one 
was being made a moral hero or a 
moral coward—ah! but that was a time 
to live. There were John Browns in the 
woods and Garrisons were chipped out 
of human life by the great Architect. 
There was not a man in those days who 
was afraid of the word duty. It did not 
make so much difference whether one 
had been baptized with water, for he 
was pretty sure to get a baptism of fire 
if he lived to maturity. There was that 
great temperance struggle that began 
with Lyman Beecher, and it shook the 
whole land till the demijohns and wine 
glasses fell off the sideboards of Amer- 
ican homes forever and aye. Then was 
the first tackle between slave labor and 
free labor, and before the end of it every 
man in America was lined up. It was 
something indeed to be born under Old 
Hickory, and to have lived thru the days 
that could beget Abraham Lincoln. 

Poke the fire up and lay on more 
knots, for truly the year is in no haste 
to. leave us. Sometimes I get a letter 
from a total stranger, who in some way 
has become a very ardent friend. He 
has perhaps seen a bit of my writing that 
has won his heart. What a fine thing if 
we could just get these appreciatives to- 
gether, and instead of letter-writing and 
incense-burning, just toast our heels to- 
gether around this cosy fire. Possibly 
nothing could be worse. Blessed be 
Nature for the way she has of mixing 
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us up. I asked a judge one day what led 
to most matrimonial tangles, and he 
answered, “Propinquity.” 

That is a grand blaze that we have, 
and it is bringing out all the secrets of 
Nature. Carbon and nitrogen they were, 
but now the sticks are fast becoming 
food for my orange trees. They will 
furnish a little potash at least, after 
warming my blood, and helping me write 
an article for THE INDEPENDENT. Evo- 
lution is such a demonstrable fact, sci- 
ence has got thru. questioning it. We 
not only look backward with intense sat- 
isfaction, but we look forward with the 
same trust. Yes! I am sure that my 
boys will on the whole live a better life 
than I. They will have less dyspepsia, 
less worry about heaven and hell, and 
they will have a more sweetly abiding 
world-love. 

What would I wish my great-grandson 
to be; how would I have him differ from 
“we ’uns”’? In the first place I would 
like to have him thoroly healthy, a sort 
of Theodore Roosevelt fellow—only per- 
haps not quite so noisy. I want him to 


have fiber and muscle, only I do not wish 
him to get it thru football; rather thru 


productive labor. I hope that before he 
comes work will have its honest place in 
the world, as finer than all the games 
that were ever invented. I should like 
that his circulation be clean, with no to- 
bacco smoke in his lungs, and not too 
much beef in his blood. 

I would like to have him respectful of 
old people. He might call me Dad, but 
not Old Man; for it is a lout indeed who 
cannot be a gentleman at home. I want 
him to read, but not above ten books in 
a year; and I do not care whether he can 
spell opodeldoc or not. I want him to 
have his religion in his breath and his 
hands, and not so much in a creed. I 
want him trained to do things and to see 
thru things; no blindness like that of 
being in a world full of God and yet 
hankering after heaven. 

If he should happen to be a girl I 
would want her to be just as healthy and 
life-full as the best boy, only not un- 
gentle. A woman needs more capacitv 
and tact than a man; a sort of ten-sided- 
ness, with a gift to cook and to coo and 
to be cheerful. It is curious how many 
ideals pass across the stage during a 
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long life. There was the French and 
embroidery girl, the young lady of the 
middle of the last century; I think it 
was the Civil War that helped us get rid 
of her, and with so many boys on the 
battlefield we had to industrialize the 
other sex. Now they refuse to vacate 
the offices and the shops, and they are 
holding their own. 

I suppose that he or she is sure to be 
here some day, and he will have his 
say; only nothing is more sure than that 
into his making go my tastes, with my 
habits and hopes and failures. This is a 
sort of responsibility that is far beyond 
all others. I should hate to have him a 
self-indulgent fellow, with no great gifts 
or pride out of the common; and then 
again I should hate to feel that my im- 
mortality would consist in being repeat- 
ed, piecemeal, in a lot of hereafter boys 
and girls, over whom I could hold no 
rod of correction. 

Smoke from that big pine stick is 
puffing out into the room; it is not like 
the smoke from maple wood or hickory, 
and a little of it is not so bad. The 
flames have licked out the pitch and are 
now lazily eating up the stick. Yes, that 
is it; I want the fellow when he comes 
to have lots of pitch in him, that is life. 
That is the only one thing worth the 
while—lifefulness. I do not believe in 
disease or in sickness or in death. Why 
should one be worn out with eighty tem- 
perate years? And yet I confess that I 
keep a sharp lookout around every cor- 
ner, lest old age be hid there, or in the 
darkness. Life is called a comedy by 
some, by others a tragedy; to me it is a 
poem. It is the one great fact, while 
death is only transformation. I do not 
deny science, but to me chemistry and 
biology do not end in analysis. “Old 
Greek,” as we used reverently to call 
Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, said: “I see them in their labora- 
tories cutting cats into pieces; but I 
never yet have found one of them that 
could put a cat together.” They all stop 
with death; the big truth is life. Every 
one should live a strong and a full, well- 
rounded life. 

While we have waited and watched, 
the moon, clear in a crystalline sky, has 
gone on overhead, tracing its beautiful 
shadows over roof and lawns, and now 


it is looking down into Lake Lucy, 
where it has found another moon, while 
all around the lake shadows hang down- 
ward to fringe the twin moon below. 
That is the way of it. No one thing in 
this world is alone; it has its mate, 
whether bird or tree or human being. I 
do not know why it is we so much like: to 
find people who agree with us, yet we 
do. It is in the nature of things, for are 
there not sexes even among the straw- 
berries ? 

Yet every one likes to feel that he is 
a little ahead of his neighbors. It is a 
tender point, common alike to sages and 
fools. I will skip it. Reaily, the chief 
trouble in the world has not been from 
congested population, but from a con- 
gestion of minds; too much thinking 
alike and believing together. Let us en- 
courage more aloofness. However, a 
twin moon in the water-and a chosen 
friend, that is all right. You and-I at 
least will not part until we have fairly 
seen the New Year in. 

As the fire burns low the moon looks 
in at the window. It is a queer world, 
this of Florida. The sky comes closer 
and is more intimate than where the 
hills are high. I saw the eclipse the 
other night as if it were in our back 
yard. If Professor Saunders had been 
manipulating his lantern slides, the stars 
could not have been more a part of our 
natural life. And yet one of these 
nights, far away from the crowds, un- 
disturbed by bells and village clocks and 
factory whistles, belongs strangely to 
the infinite. The telephone only has 
reached us, with its clatter about other 
folks’ affairs. 

The fire has burned low. The Old 
Year has gone. Let the dead past bury 
its own dead. The New Year has taken 
possession of the clock of time. All hail 
the duties and the possibilities of the 
coming twelve months! Yet I do not 
see anything new about it. It is already 
fringed at the edges with inherited 
aches and unsolved problems. Tariff 
tatters trip us at the outset, and some- 
where down among the months a parcels 
post is surely hidden. War is to be 
fought out of our social system, and 
Christianity vitalized as a working force. 
O 1911! do your duty! 


Sorrento, Fra. 





The Moral Purpose of Japan in Korea 


BY DR. J. H. DE FOREST 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INDEPENDENT IN JAPAN. 


est political fact of Eastern poli- 

tics in recent years. By it, the 
Empire of Japan has increased its terri- 
tory by one-half and has become a con- 
tinental Power. The eyes of the polit- 
ical, religious and commercial world are 
turned toward this fact that arouses a 
multitude of questions. What does it 
mean for the Koreans, for international 
relations, for Christianity, and for the 
open door? Are such books as “The 
Passing of Korea,” “The Tragedy of 
Korea,” with their vivid preseniation of 
the brutal wrongs and political treachery 
of Japan to be the final word? Or are 


. | ‘HE annexation is a fact, the great- 


they, with their lack of proper perspec- 
tive and consequently biased interpreta- 
tion of facts, to be regarded as a picture 
of the wrongs that always in one form 
or another come conspicuously to the 
front when a strong nation takes pos- 


session of a backward one? 

The great, persistent political necessity 
of the East has been for decades that a 
strong Power assume authority over this 
unstable peninsula. The continuous 
moral failure of the Government, the 
ages of oppression of the people by a 
corrupt officialdom, and the consequent 
inability to stand as a nation with inter- 
national responsibility, made Korea a 
peril to the peace not only of the East, 
but of the world. There were but two 
Powers with any shadow of excuse for 
undertaking the reform of Korea—Japan 
and Russia. Something, therefore, had 
to happen. If Japan had not assumed 
the protectorate Russia would have. 
And that the protectorate should end in 
annexation is a political necessity, pro- 
vided the protected nation has been giv- 
en a fair chance to reform and to rise to 
responsibility, but has failed. 

It is too late now to nourish useless 
suspicions against Japan, and to empha- 
size the brutalities that a number of Jap- 
anese have committed in the last few 
years. Now that the peaceful annexa- 
tion is a recognized fact, the thing to do 
is to inquire seriously whether there is 


anything of a moral purpose in the 
Japanese Government’s annexation of 
Korea. 

A month in Korea would not entitle 
me to write on this subject were there 
not a background of thirty-six years 
residerice in Japan, with a wide acquaint- 
ance among civilians, educators and mili- 
tary men. There are certain lines of 
morality in which Japanese are defective, 
but they are strong in other lines, espe- 
cially in what we may call public moral- 
ity as contrasted with private. In what 
concerns the welfare of the state, in 
administration for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, the moral purpose of the Govern- 
ment is very marked. And it is on this 
larger line that I venture to write. 

Take the Residency-General. The 
moral purpose of Japan may be inferred 
from the fact that she sent her ablest 
statesman, the late Prince Ito, to pave 
the way for some kind of Korean inde- 
pendence. There were jingoes in Japan 
who strongly urged early annexation, 
but Ito resisted it with all his might. I 
believe he meant to give Korea a recog- 
nized place among independent nations, 
but any one who has followed the record 
with unbiased mind can easily see the 
ceaselessly discouraging conditions he 
encountered. Not only were the corrupt 
officials, the debased currency and the 
wide ignorance and oppression of the 
people to be reformed, but it was impos- 
sible to find capable Koreans who cared 
to make more than a pastime of reform. 
The few who were sincere and able had 
no wide spirit of public morality to back 
them. Even under the sympathetic and 
inspiring leadership of the great Ito, tho 
he never confessed it, it was more and 
more apparent that the independence of 
Korea was a moral impossibility. 

In other words, there was no ethical 
basis on which to develop a righteous 
Government. A contrast with Japan will 
show what I mean. I have asked again 
and again eminent Japanese officials here, 
civil and military, and missionaries of 
long residence, and a few Koreans, Has 
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there been a real moral life of the Ko- 
rean nation during the five hundred 
years of the reign of this last dynasty? 
Has Korea a line of moral prophets such 
as Japan had during the Shogunate, men 
like Nakae Toju, Kumazawa Banzan, 
Ito Jinsai, Yokoi Shonan, Ninomiya 
Sontoku? Westerners often wonder at 
the unusual power of the Japanese to 
make such rapid and all round progress 
as they have made during the last half 
century, and mistakenly think it is be- 
cause Of her imitative and adaptive pow- 
ers. The only fact that really explains 
her phenomenal progress is the width 
and depth of her public morality during 
hundreds of years. This basis of na- 
tional life was developed by men of 
splendid moral powers, who themselves 
lived as they taught, and who cared for 
men more than for things. They were 
thoughtful, serious, brave, and scholarly. 
The influential classes and even the com- 
mon people read their works, and drank 
in to a large extent that practical public 
morality whose essence is contained in 
the one word Chu, Loyalty. Had not 
this line of sincere lovers of righteous- 
ness existed, there could be no such na- 
tion as the Japan of today. 
Unfortunately, the universal reply to 
my questions above is a decided negative. 
There has been in this land no line of 
moral prophets, and therefore no moral 
ideas to inspire the upper classes to do 
unselfish things for the state and the pub- 
lic good. They have produced no trace 
of moral literature for the uplifting of 
the people. I found scores of my Japan- 
ese friends here, some high in office, and 
a few of them were my old pupils. They 
are as frank with me as my Yale class- 
mates would be. Many of them have 
been here several years. And not one of 
them has ever heard of any moral litera- 
ture of Korean production. One Gen- 
eral said to me: “They have the same 
Chinese classics that we have, the same 
fine Confucian ethics, and many Koreans 
are men of high moral character on nar- 
row personal lines such as pertain to the 
permanency of the family; but the pollit- 
ical ethics which we have always empha- 
sized they have wholly overlooked, so far 
as practice goes. They can pass splen- 
did examinations in all branches of Con- 
fucian ethics, public as well as private, 


but they practise only one side of them.” 
The Resident-General himself, Viscount 
Terauchi, told me the same thing: “The 
reason of the moral failure here on 
such a large scale is not that the officials 
do not know, for they are well versed in 
political ethics, but they simply don’t try 
to put in practice what they know. In- 
stead of that they have for ages ground 
down the people so that large numbers 
of them were always on the verge of 
starvation.” 

I have yet to meet the missionary who 
knows of any Korean literature of high 
ethical value. “There is practically no 
literature in the Korean language,” one 
told me. And a Korean instructor of 
Chinese classics in a mission school 
seemed surprised at my inquiry, but after 
thinking he replied they had only annals, 
stories and poems. No writers have ex- 
posed the political corruption and ineffi- 
ciency of Korean officials more frankly 
than the missionaries, whose love for 
Korea is devoted, but whose love for 
truth has compelled them to make it pub- 
lic. Of their splendid work and its limi- 
tations I shall write in another paper: 

At last Korea is anriexed to a Govern- 
ment and people with a moral life of 
their own and a purpose to apply it in 
successful reforms. Of course there are 
motives at work other than the purpose 
to give Korea political morality. But the 
Government apparently sees that unless 
a moral upbuilding takes place, the 
whole work will prove a failure. And 
so the best men are being sent here to 
take charge of the work. Viscount Te- 
rauchi has raised the moral tone of the 
Korean capital by bringing his family 
with him, and by absolutely refusing to 
have anything to do with the geisha, of 
which too many Japanese officials are 
altogether too fond. The second in au- 
thority, the Administrative Superintend- 
ent, Mr. Yamagata, is like his superior. 
And the effect of this is an example of a 
most valuable combination of personal 
and public morality, of clean family life 
with rare administrative gifts—some- 
thing Korea has not known for centuries. 
To lose sight of this is to be liable to 
misjudge Japan. 

Another department that will help to 
cultivate the spirit of civic righteousness 
is the work of the courts and the intro- 
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duction of the civil, criminal and com- 
mercial codes. Fifty years ago Japan’s 
courts were places of torture and of no 
little injustice, and yet the spirit of right- 
eousness, such as it was, saved them 
from perpetual miscarriage of justice. 
Many of their 


cured fraudulent papers of ownership. 
The War Department also has been ac- 
cused of taking possession of large tracts 
of land, rudely driving out whole villages 
without any remuneration. So I asked 
the Chief of Staff about it, who said that 

in war times such 





judges were as 
impartial and up- 
right. as those of 
the West. I have 
spent many an 
hour reading the 
judicial decisions 
of the famous 
Judge Ooka, of 
Shogunate times. 
These and other 
judicial decisions 
form quite a body 
of literature, which 
was a help in 
strengthening civic 
righteousness, and 
was a good prepa- 
ration for the 
adoption of West- 
ern codes. But 
Korea has no such 
literature. Un- 
doubtedly there 
were sincere and 
worthy judges 
here and there, but 
their secret seems 
to have perished 
with them. So that 
the one Kerean 
department that all 
writers agree in 
characterizing as 
very bad is that of 
the courts. 

Judge Watanabe, 
the head of the 
Judicial De part- 
ment of Korea, 





things had to be 
done, but the army 
had as soon as 
possible settled for 
all it had taken, 
with the exception 
of one small place 
only. One of my 
acquaintances is a 
civil engineer on 
the Korean rail- 
way, and he told 
me all the ground - 
of the road was 
regularly bought, 
and whenever it 
was necessary to 
disturb villages or 
graveyards, the lo- 
cal head men were 
always consulted 
and even more 
than fair prices 
were paid rather 
_ than incur the ill 
will of the people. 
He said that the 
Koreans’ were 
amazed that the 
Government didn’t 
take what it want- 
ed without pay. 
such being their 
traditional ideas of 
government. 

In seven years 
all the peninsula 
will have been sur- 
veyed, properties 
registered and tax- 








told me that the 
majority of civil 
cases pertained to 
the ownership of 
lands. For Korea has never had any 
proper system of surveying and register- 
ing real estate. It is along this line that 
the Japanese have been most severely 
criticised, as having seized lands and in 
conjunction with rascally Koreans se- 


WATANABE NOBORN, 
Chief Justice of Korea. 


es made uniform. 
What a blessing 
this will be to the 
people, and what 
a lesson in that large branch of practical 
ethics that has hitherto been neglected ! 
Then, as to individual instances of in- 
justice and contempt, the strictest in- 
structions have gone out from the strict- 
est disciplinarian Japan has, Viscount 
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Terauchi, that Koreans are not to be in- 
sulted, much less to be defrauded. 
Swaggering soldiers can no longer brow- 
beat Koreans or disregard the property 


DR. M. ICHIHARA, 
Governor of the Bank of Korea. 


of foreigners. 


f f One comparatively in- 
significant infringement of a foreigner’s 
grounds by two soldiers resulted in sev- 
eral days’ confinement for them and a 


caution to their immediate officer. From 
Fusan to Antoken, the entire length of 
the peninsula, I neither saw nor heard of 
any instance of abuse of Koreans by 
Japanese. On the contrary, I heard of 
repeated kindnesses and saw everywhere 
the normal social life of people who re- 
gard each other with respect. The vast 
mass of the Japanese in Korea are order- 
ly, law-abiding subjects. It is the com- 
paratively few adventurers of rough and 
worthless character who have so widely 
discredited Japan. 

Social morality depends. to a marked 
degree on another branch of government 
service, a just financial system. A de- 
based currency, with quantities of unre- 
liable paper money, affects the moral life 
of every family thruout the land. It 


makes possible cunning and dishonesty 
on a large scale among those who have 
the innings, and on a small scale among 
the poorer classes. It is hard to estimate 
the moral damage that suspected and de- 
based money does to an entire people. 
The old Emperor himself was a prime 
factor in weakening the moral nature of 
his people. Years ago his Russian finan- 
cial adviser urged him to give up his 
private mint and paper money, on the 
ground that the people were vitally af- 
fected by his system of finance, and that 
therefore there should be only one mint 
for the whole nation. This supremely 
selfish or supremely ignorant ruler re- 
plied: “You go ahead and build a mint 


_ for the ‘people, and I’ll keep mine for 


myself.” 

China is famous—or infamous, rather 
—for her unendurable methods in 
finance. It has been for years one of the 
most urgent demands of foreign Powers 
that China should establish an honest 
currency and put a stop to the irrespon- 
sible paper money that brings sorrow to 
the common people and frustrates a 
healthy world commerce. China could 
greatly advance the moral life of her 
millions by a righteous system of national 
finance. And this is what Japan has done 
for Korea, made it possible for her people 
to be honest, to trust each other because 
they can trust the Government’s money. 
To give ten millions of people a basis for 
righteous dealings with one another and 
with the world is a moral achievement of 
no mean order. When I went to the 
Bank of Korea and met my old friend, 
M. Ichihara, a Ph.D. of Yale, at the 
head of Korean finances, I knew at once 
that the great mercantile houses of 
Seoul, as well as the humble burden 
bearers of the streets and the peasants 
beyond the mountains, were absolutely 
at rest in their thoughts about the value 
of their nickels and their ten-yen bills. 
If you add to this that for the first time 
an honest system of weights and meas- 
ures has taken the place of the untrust- 
worthy Korean one, it will be plain that 
Japan has given Korea a basis of com- 
mercial honesty that cannot fail to affect 
the people for good. 

Education also gives a clue to the 
moral benefit coming to the people. T 
visited six public and private schools in 
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Seoul and found among the teachers sev- 
eral of my former acquaintances who 
talked with perfect freedom about thei 
work. The one thing that imprest me 
most was their sympathetic attitude to- 
ward their pupils. The schools are main- 
ly of recent origin, but there seemed to 
be no gap between the Korean and Jap- 
anese teachers and their students. Of 
course, the language question is decided- 
ly prominent, and fortunately for both 
sides the two languages are so similar 
that pupils become proficient in a year. 
In primary schools the teaching is 
done in Korean, but in the upper schools 


after the first year studies are carried on- 


in Japanese. It was a pleasure to hear 
students recite in their new national lan- 
guage and to see their eagerness to ac- 
quire it. I heard one class learning to 
song “Kimi ga yo!” the national hymn 
of prayer for the permanence of the Im- 
perial line. Thus the entire literature of 
Japan, ancient and modern, with its 
wealth of modern translations, will be 
open for the first time to Korean youths. 
It is a rapid entrance to world knowl- 
edge. 

One of the first sights that astonished 
me all the way to the Yalu River was the 
barren hills and mountains. Arriving 
late in the evening at Seoul I saw noth- 
ing of its surroundings, until the next 
morning revealed the pitiable sight of 
those steep hills towering abruptly a 
thousand feet. Devoid of life they 
looked as if they had been scalded and 
blistered and peeled, and had died in 
agony. Yet my foreign friends ex- 
claimed with radiant faces, “Aren’t they 
beautiful !” 

To me the desolate mountains of this 
entire peninsula told of the oppression 
and wrongs done to the people by selfish 
Emperors and grasping officialdom. The 
palace grounds, enclosed in a wall three 
miles long, had beautiful groves and en- 
chanting scenery in vallevs and on hills. 
But that his people had been left in ig- 
norance of forestry until the trees were 
gone, until the verv roots of trees had 
been dug up, until the grass was ex- 


hausted for fuel and the very turf uptorn 
for its tiny roots, until the soil was 
washed off from the mountain ranges, 
leaving only vast stretches of desolate 
slopes all over this once beautiful and 
fertile peninsula—what cared the Em- 
peror and his lazy court and his squeez- 
ing officials ! 

But a new life is coming to these 
wronged hills and a new hope to the till- 
ers of the soil. Some 5,000,000 trees are 
already planted in and around Secul, so 
said two of the Japanese foresters, my 
old friends. Millions of sprouts are 
being given freely to any who will plant 
them under Japanese direction. 

Scientific agriculture for the first time 
is being given the people. As General 
Terauchi said: “One of my first duties 
will be to see that the peasants are so 
taught agriculture that they will be sure 
of enough to eat the whole year around 
instead of starving half the time.” Model 
farms are opened and delicious fruits, 
such as Koreans never before saw, are 
beginning to appear in the markets. I 
visited the famous ginseng farms, the 
best in the world, that had so long been 
one large source of revenue for the Em- 
peror. The product had run down badly 
on account of a parasitic disease which 
the Koreans ignorantly said was the pun- 
ishment of heaven. But under Japanese 
management the disease is cured, and the 
delicate plants are thriving, bringing $42 
a pound, while that produced in New 
York State, I am told, is worth only 
$10. 

Whatever faults and abuses Japan is 
responsible for, the blessings she is giv- 
ing Korea, of safe society, of justice, of 
knowledge, of commerce, of agriculture, 
of roads, of healthful conditions, are the 
beginning of a new life for the people, 
provided they will take them peacefully. 
Already the fruits are widely apparent, 
as a missionary said: “They dress better, 
eat better, and do better than ever be- 
fore.” And fhe Government that can 
bring about these changes must be given 
the credit of having a moral purpose on 
a large scale. 


Seout, Korea. 





Three English Universities I.—The 
University of London 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph. D. 


[This article, by the author of the series on “Great American Universities,” which we 
published last year, will be followed in Tue InpePeNpDENT on February 2 by am article on 
Manchester University and on March 2 by one on Oxford University.—Ep1ror.] 


HE City of London 
has a population of 
27,000, and it is de- 


creas'ng, But the city 
for which the Univer- 
sity of London pro- 
vides higher education 
has a population of 
8,500,000, and it is increasing. The 
University of London has a legal 
radius of 30 miles from its cen- 
tral building. Its territory is there- 
fore about 2,800 square miles, but 
rapid transit brings within its reach a 
larger area in southeastern England, 
where there are no rival institutions, so 
that 10,000,000 is a low estimate for the 
present tributary population, and within 


a generation it is likely to be 15,000,000; 
a population which, on account of the lit- 
erary, political, industrial and financial 
importance of London, requires higher 
and more extensive educational facilities 


than the same number elsewhere. This 
is the duty imposed upon the university, 
or, rather, the opportunity opened to it. 
The University of London has awak- 
ened to a realization of both its duties and 
its opportunities. Last year, in visiting 
fourteen of the larger American universi- 
ties, I found each of them regarded itself 
at the time as in a transition state, “at the 
most critical period in the history of the 
institution” was the customary phrase, 
tho usually there was no disturbance of 
the academic calm perceptible to a stran- 
ger. But there is no doubt about 
London University. It is developing so 
rapidly that merely to watch it makes an 
American head swim. I am writing as 
fast as I can for fear that what I have 
found out about it will be out of date 
before I car get it down on paper. It 
is perhaps easier to say what London 
University will be than what it is. 
Prophecy is, here, safer than description. 
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The transformation process is what 
we call in America a merger proposition. 
It is familiar to us in financial affairs, 
but we have hardly begun to apply it to 
educational. Suppose somebody should 
propose to unite into one great ‘“Univer- 
sity of New York,” Columbia University, 
Pratt Institute of Technology in Brook- 


‘lyn, the College of the City of New 


York, Normal College for Women, Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology in Hobo- 
ken, Rand School of Social Science, 
New York University, Cooper Union, 
Adelphi College of Brooklyn, Union 
Theological Seminary, the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, Fordham University, Trades 
School for Girls, Briarcliff School for 
Girls, Carnegie Station for Experimental 
Evolution at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, half a dozen medical and law 
schools, and a score of other institutions 
for teaching and investigation in and 
about the City of New York. Suppose 
these institutions were asked to turn 
over their property to the board of trus- 
tees of the new University of New 
York, to unite their faculties, adopt uni- 
form examinations and the like. Two 
queries naturally arise from such a sup- 
position : first, which of these institutions 
would be the most indignant at this pro- 
posal, and second, what sort of names 
would they unite in calling the man who 
made it? 

The problem which the University of 
London is now trying to solve is similar 
to this, but more difficult, because of the 
complexity of the vested interests and 
vested traditions involved. Fortunately, 
the institutions concerned are compara- 
tively small and young. University Col- 
lege, out of which the University of 
London grew, is not much more than 
half the age of Columbia. There is 
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something of the vigor, hopefulness and 
belligerency of youth manifest in the 
way the problem is being attacked. To 
recognize the existence of the problem, 
to have confidence in the possibility of its 
solution, and especially to have so many 
plans for it presented, are encouraging 
signs. The matter is now being threshed 
out before a Royal Commission of in- 
vestigation. Several hundred pages of 
recommendations and evidence have al- 
ready been taken, the great, tall pages of 
the British blue books—well worth read- 
ing by American educators.* When I 
recall certain legislative investigations of 
State universities, I am more than ever 
imprest with British thoroness and 
frankness. 

There are now some sixty institutions 
connected in some way with London 
University and many others that ought 
to come in. Some of these have been 
rivals for half a century, struggling with 
each other for prestige, students, dona- 





_*Report of the Royal Commission _on University 
Education in London. Minutes of Evidence. Lon- 
don: Wyman & Sons. 2s. 3d. 


tions and grants. They have grown up 
in the haphazard and unpremeditated 
way characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
race on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The nucleus around which the London 
University has crystallized is University 
College. This was founded in 1825 by 
private subscription, at the suggestion 
of the poet Campbell. It was intended 
to provide a liberal and non-sectarian 
education for the people of London who 
were excluded from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge or unable to go there. But these 
ancient universities, instead of welcom- 
ing the new institution as an ally in their 
common fight against the ignorance of 
the world, opposed its progress at every 
step with all the power of their political 
and social influence. The Established 
Chr rch, not content with calling the Dis- 
senters ignorant and uncultured, was de- 
termined that they should remain so. It 
was not until 1871 that Parliament 
forced open the doors of the old uni- 
versities to those who were unconvinced 
of the truth of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The attitude of Oxford and Cambridge 
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Provost of University College, London. 


during this period and indeed later was 
incongruous enough to have struck even 
a British sense of humor. They asserted 
their monopoly of education on the 
ground that they were national,univer- 
sities,. but whenever the question of ad- 
mitting Non-Conformists arose they 
claimed to be the seminaries of ‘the 
Church. On account of their opposition 
it was ten years before London Univer- 
sity was allowed to grant degrees and 
twenty-eight years before its graduates 
in medicine were admitted to practice on 
an equality with those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. London University, how- 
ever, prospered in- spite of its enemies 
and opened up new fields in education. 
In 1878 all degrees, honors and prizes 
were made accessible to women on equal 
terms with men. The sciences were here 
for the first time put on an equality with 
older studies. Oxford and Cambridge do 
not yet grant degrees to women and they 
still maintain the monopoly of the classics. 

University College is situated on 
Gower street, not far from the British 


Museum, the most familiar quarter of 
London to the American tourist. It is 
distinguished from most London build- 
ings by an open square fronting on the 
street. The main building reminds one 
of an American State House or of the 
Roman Pantheon: whichever one is more 
familiar with. Underneath the dome are 
the Flaxman sculptures ,and in an ad- 
joining lobby the Flaxman drawings are 
on exhibition. On the right is the new 
Physiological Laboratory, a large and 
handsome structure, admirably designed 
for modern methods of instruction and 
research. 

The classrooms of University College 
are in general much better lighted and 
furnished than those of Oxford. But 
the site is too small and the buildings 
quite inadequate to the expanding needs 
of the institution. 

I was particularly anxious to see the 
private laboratory of Sir William Ram- 
say, whence has come the series of start- 
ling discoveries which have added a col- 
umn of unpredicted and unprecedented 
elements to the periodic table. I antici- 
pated some difficulty in this, for I knew 
how jealously some professors in my 
own country guarded from profane eyes 
the secrecy of their sanctums, and how 
hard it was for them to find a spare mo- 
ment to bestow upon a stranger. But 
Professor Ramsay was different. No 
formalities were necessary. In fact, he 
has no private laboratory. I found him in 
a little basement room cluttered up with 
apparatus, and, as soon as he had fin- 
ished rubbing the rod for charging his 
electroscope to test the radio-activity of 
a filter paper faintly soiled with precipi- 
tate, he was ready to talk with me as 
cordially and unhurriedly as tho he had 
nothing more important to do. 

If an American university president in 
search of an instructor should approach 
one of our nascent Ph. D.’s—one, say, 
whose sole contribution to science con- 
sisted in the record of two failures to 
devise a new method of separating 
arsenic from antimony—and_ should 
offer him accommodations such as these, 
the position would be rejected with 
scorn. 

“IT must have,” the youth would say, 
“a private laboratory sufficiently large 
sO my apparatus may be set up perma- 
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nently, and I cannot be bothered with 
‘cubs running in all the time and inter- 
rupting my researches.” He probably 
would get the facilities he demanded, 
and he probably would not be heard ot 
afterward. 

If American scientists improved their 
opportunities as well as American mil- 
lionaires, this country would rank higher 
in the scientific world. As it is, our uni- 
versity buildings are more imposing than 
their occupants. When | saw these in- 
convenient and overcrowded rooms, the 
big spectroscope hung overhead to get it 
out of the way, and the liquid air ma- 
chine in an abandoned lavatory, | was 
tempted to brag a bit about some of our 
magnificent new laboratories. But I did 
not. I thought of the sort of work which 
has come out of this basement: the dis- 
covery of argon, for which Lord Ray- 
leigh and Professor Ramsay received the 
Nobel Prize; the extraction of helium 
from minerals, the new, strange and 
secret gases that followed in their train, 
and, more recently, the announcement of 
the transmutation of metals, concerning 
which chemists are still skeptical, altho 
they are shy about expressing their in- 
credulity, for incredulity in regard to 
Professor Ramsay’s former announce- 
ments has proved unjustified. 

In the past eight years the chemical 
department of University College has 
produced 216 papers of original investi- 
gation. The average number of research 
students in this department is thirty- 
three. If an American institution had a 
department with half the needs and a 
quarter the merit of the chemical labora- 
tory of University College, millionaires 
would be competing for a chance to en- 
dow it. But University College actually 
has to advertise for benefactors, at the 
rate of two columns a day in the Times, 
to raise a fund of $370,000 for a chem- 
istry building. And it has not been raised 
yet. English millionaires will have to 
hurry or Mr. Carnegie will get ahead of 
them, as he did by building the chemical 
laboratory in Manchester University. 

I found the chemists of University 
College ready to admit the desirability of 
more room, but when I mentioned the 
enforced mingling of students of various 
grades and aims as one of the disad- 
vantages of their present quarters, they 


refused to admit it. It was a positive 
advantage and a mutual benefit, they 
claimed, to have research students work- 
ing in the same laboratory with those 
taking the routine courses. Nor could 
they see any impropriety in allowing ele- 
mentary students to run to Sir William 
Ramsay or Prof. Norman Collie with 
their petty worries at all hours of the 
day. I hardly dare mention this now 
that the efficiency expert of the Carnegie 
Foundation has so strongly condemned 
the mixing of undergraduate work, and 
Princeton University is spending millions 
to secure the complete isolation of the 
graduate department. 

Sir William Ramsay does not regard 
it as beneath his dignity or as a waste of 
time to teach large elementary classes in 
chemistry, and the Provost of University 
College, T. Gregory Foster, still guides 
students thru the mysteries of Beowulf 
in spite of the pressure of executive 
duties. Another strange thing is that 


there is no gulf fixed between faculty 
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and students, as in many American uni- 
versities. When lunch time comes they 
resort to a common restaurant in one of 
the college rooms, taking any seats that 
come handy, and ordering from the same 
bill of fare, the Provost perhaps, or pro- 
fessors, at the same table with engineer- 





ing, classical and medical students, or 
self-supporting men and women who get 
away from their work a few hours a 
week for university studies. This is dis- 
concertingly democratic to one familiar 
with the caste system in some of our 
universities, where Greek will not eat 


















with barbarian, nor Junior with Sopho- 
more, where the faculty holds aloof, and 
girls are not allowed at all. 

In its atmosphere University College 
is, in fact, like our Western State uni- 
versities, the State universities as they 
used to be. All departments except 
engineering and anatomy are co-educa- 
tional, and young men and women asso- 
ciate in class, laboratory, library and 
society, in the same normal and uncon- 
scious way as in our Western univer- 
sities. There is a Union for men and 
another for women, each with its club- 
rooms, in the college buildings, and 
there are separate athletic and religious 
societies, but the literary and depart- 
mental societies are mostly open to all 
students. Student activities and social 
life do not, however, engross so much 
time as in America. 

Before leaving University College I 
must mention one other department of 
research, because we have nothing like it 
in American universities; that is, the 
Laboratory of National Eugenics, found- 
ed by Sir Francis Galton and managed 
by Prof. Karl Pearson. In this labora- 
tory a group of young men and women 
are working at the problem of human 
heredity and the causes of racial im- 
provement and deterioration, using, per- 
haps too exclusively, the statistical meth- 
od. No question is more important than 
this of whether human eyolution is work- 
ing forward or backward, for it makes 
little difference what form of govern- 
mental, industrial, educational and social 
system we bequeath to posterity if pos- 
terity is degenerate. And there is no 
better time to take up the question than 
now, when means have been discovered 
for its investigation in a scientific way. 
Perhaps the reason why no- American 
\niversity has taken it up is not because 
of lack of enterprise, but because of a 
feeling that it would be regarded as ‘‘im- 
proper.” Curiously enough, some people 
resent any discussion of human heredity 


because they regard it as an attack upon‘ 


the marriage system, unwarrantably as- 
‘uming that no improvement of the 
iuman race is possible without the over- 
throw of that system. 

University College being founded by 
“Liberals and Nonconformists, it was 
thought necessary to balance it at once 
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by an institution of opposite tendencies, 
lest London should be led astray, morally 
and politicaily. King’s College was 
founded in 1829, under the patronage of 
the Duke of Wellington, “for the pur- 
pose of giving instruction in the various 
branches of Literature and Science and 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity 
as the same are inculcated by the United 
Church of England and Ireland.” The 
two institutions were called ‘respectively 
the “Whig College” and the “Tory Co. 
lege,” and because of their rivalry t V¢ 
University of London was not identiffed 
with either, but became an examifing 
body, granting degrees to the styfents 
educated in these colleges or elseyfiere. 

King’s College is now larger t¥fn Uni- 
versity College and even more/framped 
for room. It occupies one/f/wing of 
Somerset House, the Goverffment rev- 
enue building. Its entrarfe, on the 
Strand, is hard to find, bang a single 
archway, quite obscured py shops de- 
voted to the sale of hatf/ photographs, 
railroad tickets and aérffed bread. In- 
side there is a narrow/£ourt, leading to 
the Thames Embankfient, and on the 
left the college ro fas; a labyrinth of 
narrow passages, #lairways, basements 
and sub-basemenfS, attics and super- 
attics, metallurgy, pharmacy, psychol- 
ogy, theology /inguistics and engineer- 
ing, all j Vi ed up together. There 
is a beautjful little chapel; otherwise 
everything/ is plain and strictly utili- 
tarian. ere is nothing of the marble 
magnifigence of the medical buildings 
of Hgrvard, the mechanical engineer- 
ing uilding of Pennsylvania, or the 
mining building of California, any one 
of which could come near housing the 
whole of King’s College. But in Eng- 
land one must learn not to judge things 
by their looks. Probably the Englishman 
visiting our universities would need the 
same warning, tho in a different sense. 
King’s College finds room not only to 
carry on the usual collegiate and profes- 
sional courses, but to give a large amount 
of evening work and to. do research in 
pure and applied science. The names of 
the Wheatstone Physical Laboratory and 
the Siemens Electrical Engineering La- 
boratory are evidence of that. The cur- 
riculum is astonishingly varied. What 
American university offers courses in 
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Assyrian, Chinese, 
Zulu and Hausa? 

The women of King’s College are in a 
separate institution, at a distance, some- 
thing like Radcliffe and Barnard. Here 
work in Home Science and Economics 
is given in addition to the course in arts 
and science. 

The central offices of the University 
of London are at South Kensington, be- 
tween the Museum and Albert Hall. No 
American university can boast of so 
imposing a building. It is spacious and 
stately, original in architectural design 
without being eccentric. It is, however, 
not very well adapted for its purpose, 
heing, in fact, erected for a very differ- 
ent purpose: for the Imperial Institute. 
This was to be a permanent exhibit of 
the resources of the British Empire and 
the center of its commercial interests, a 
sort of perpetual Colonial and Indies 
Exposition. But the plan did not suc- 
ceed and most of the building is now 
used for the administrative offices 
and examination rooms of the Univer- 
sity of London. Here is housed the 
Library of Economic Literature, of 
40,000 volumes, presented to the uni- 


Russian, Turkish, 


versity by the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
practically complete on the history of 


English economic thought and very fu 
on French and American. In the sam 
building is the Physiological Laborz 
tory, under Dr. A. D. Waller, devote 
to research in toxicology, pharmacolog 
and physiological chemistry. There ar 
now thirty-seven investigators workin; 
in this laboratory, some of whom ‘hav 
come from other British or foreign uni 
versities, to do research work here, bu: 
they are all under obligations to give, i 
called upon, eight lectures on their spe 
cialties in some of the schools of th« 
universities. A Psychological Labora- 
tory, the first of the kind in London, has 
recently been established here, unde 
Miss Beatrice Edgell. 

To enumerate all of the teaching and 
research departments of the University 
of London would require more space 
than I have at my disposal. A list of the 
schools of the university will be found 
in the accompanying table, with their 
attendance, but besides these thirty insti- 
tutions, with their ten thousand students, 
there are thirty-one other institutions, 
with 22,759 students, more or less close- 
ly affiliated with the university; that is, 
they have certain teachers, 239 in all, 
who have been “recognized” by the uni- 
versity, and students attending approved 
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COURT OF SOMERSET HOUSE 
King’s College is housed in the building on the left. 


courses of these teachers may be admit- 
ted to present themselves for university 
degrees as Internal students. 

Some idea of the extent and character 
of the work done under the auspices of 
the University of London may be gath- 
ered from a glance at the following list 
of the successiul candidates for degrees 
in one year: 

DeGrREES CONFERRED BY THE 
Lonpon, 1908 


Internal 
Students. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


External 


Students. Total 


B. A. 
eI as os Be bins Seek a 
B. Med. & Surg. ......1 
. Sc. (Engineering)... 5 
. Sc (Economics) 
eee 
. Divinity 

Sc. 


Besides these, there are a few degrees 
and diplomas given in music, agricul- 


ture, pedagogy, etc. In the year 1909- 
10 the University of London examined 
12,820 candidates for matriculation and 
degrees, of whom 6,837 passed, and 
1,104 degrees and diplomas were con- 
ferred.* The number of internal stu- 
dents was 4,205. Altogether the uni- 


*Report of the Principal, Dr. H. A. Miers, Presen- 
tation Day, November 28, 1910. 


versity, in the seventy-one years of its 
existence, has examined 227,996 stu- 
dents, of whom 119,890 were successful. 
Among the candidates for the B. A. the 
women outnumber the men by about 
50 per cent. In science and medicine the 
women constitute about one-third; in 
economics, about one-tenth, while in 
engineering, law and divinity there are 
almost none. The proportion failing on 
examination is smaller among the 
women than among the men, as is also 
the case in American universities. Most 
of the schools of London University are 
co-educational, except the theological 
and medical. There are three separate 
colleges of arts and science and one of 
medicine for women. 

Until recently the University of Lon- 
don proper was not a teaching, but 
merely an examining university. Uni- 
versity College and King’s College were 
theoretically no more to it than the many 
other schools which gave approved 
courses to Internal students. But five 
years ago University College decided on 
a bold move. It turned over all its prop- 
erty, valued at $2,500,000, to the Univer- 
sity of London, and became incorporated 
with it. Two years ago King’s College 
followed its example. 

The University of London is now 
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anxious to incorporate the other schools 
of the University, especially the Imperial 
College, which is suspected of being am- 
bitious to become an independent and 
rival university, or even of aspiring to a 
higher rank, that of the University of 
the British Empire, relegating the Uni- 
versity of London to the position of a 
local and municipal institution. The 
Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology is located in South Kensington, 
near the central building of the Univer- 
sity, and it is composed of the Royal 
College of Science, the Royal School of 
Mines, and the City and Guilds College, 
all devoted to science, pure and applied, 
chiefly engineering. The research la- 
boratory is named after Huxley, who 
was the first dean of the College of Sci- 
ence, and for forty years connected with 
it. The reluctance of this and other 
technological schools to incorporation 
with the older colleges is psychologically 
similar to the aversion of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology to union 
with Harvard; primarily a desire to 


work out their own methods of practica 
education unhampered by academic tra 
ditions. 

To be sure, an educational institutio: 
rarely fulfils the promise of its youth in 
the matter of originality. The attraction 
of atavism is too much for it. If an 
institution should be founded in Amer- 
ica today for the purpose of teaching the 
children of the Submerged Tenth how 
to cobble shoes and lay bricks, the 
chances are that in another generation it 


_would be granting doctorates for studies 


of Etruscan inscriptions, and its stu- 
dents would be notorious for the luxury 
of their clubhouses. In England the 
same tendency shows itself. It would 
be hard to find in America a more sur- 
prising metamorphosis than that of East 
London College, which started in a Uto- 
pian romance, Besant’s “All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men:’ If the People’s 
Palace had been kept between book cov- 
ers it would have remained forever an 
inspiring ideal, an iridescent dream. 
But somebody was ill advised enough to 
put it into stone and mortar, and it 








perished. The “people” did not flock 
to it with joy and pride. They had 
no use for it as a recreative and 
artistic center. But they took ad- 
vantage of its courses in bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand, chipping off the 
toes of the statuary as they went into 
the classrooms. So the institution 
developed into a trades school, and 
became more conventional, and added 
advanced work, and dropped off the 
lower, till now it is a regular school 
of the university, an East London 
copy of University College; and the 
People’s Palace is abandoned. 

Many of the other polytechnics 
founded from philanthropic and 
charitable motives show the same 
aspirations. The question is what to 
do with them. If they are let in too 
soon they lower the standard of the 
university. If they are kept out too 
long they become its rivals. Witness 
Germany. In or out they are a men- 
ace to the established order. No 
way has been discovered to make 
them “keep their place.” The only 
thing to do seems to be to let them 








KING’S COLLEGE. 
Entrance from the Strand. 


rise and start new ones. There is 


always room at the bottom in educa- 
tion. 
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The medical schools of London 
are in a transition stage, out of which 
our medical schools have mostly ris- 
en. They are small and connected 
with particular hospitals. The mem- 
bers of the instructional staff do not 
devote their whole time to the work 
of the school, but are usually prac- 
tising physicians and surgeons, who 
keep up a connection with the school 
because of the prestige and patron- 
age which it brings The medical 
schools have from the start been the 
most discontented members of the 
whole “Happy Family” of London 
University, and they are the farthest 
now from any desire to form a closer 
union. 

The theological schools, on the 
other hand, get along very peaceably, 
perhaps because they -thave agreed to 
disagree on certain points. They have 
found it is easy to agree on many 
others, even on examinations. King’s 
College is Church of England; 
Hackney College is Congregational ; 
Regent’s Park College is Baptist; 
Wesleyan College is Methodist ; Jews’ 
College is Hebrew. 











One other branch of the Uni- 
versity I must mention. I should 
like to devote a whole article to it. 
That is the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. It is situated 
on the other side of the Strand from 
King’s College. Americans will find it 
easily when I say it is close to the 
building that is not the original of Dick- 
ens’s “Old Curiosity Shop.” The aim of 
the school is to give commercial and 
political training of university grade. 
There are special courses for railroad 
employees, army officers, librarians, etc., 
and much of the work is done in the 
evening. We have no institution just 
like it in the United States, altho we 
need a gross of them right now. It 
neglects neither research work on the 
one hand nor occupational training on 
the other, and it gives a great variety 
of courses. We should have difficulty in 
matching them all, even nominally, any- 
where in the United States, especially 
the work in geography, which is highly 
developed in the London school. Our 
nearest analogs are probably the depart- 
ments of history, social sciences and 


CHAPEL ; 
King’s College, London. 


commerce in Harvard, Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin, but of these 
only one, Wisconsin, is like the London 
School in admitting women, and only 
one, Pennsylvania, resembles it in the 
extent of its evening courses. 

The school has only been running 
about ten years, but it has a building of 
its own and needs another. It has a 
library of 80,000 volumes, differing 
from most British libraries in that it is 
properly classified and cataloged. On 
municipal affairs it is said to be the rich- 
est in the world. The governing body 
and faculty are drawn from both the 
academic and the business worlds, and 
represent all diversities of political and 
economic opinion. Yet they work to- 
gether in more freedom and harmony 
than would be possible in most of our 
universities. Recently, however, this 
harmony was disturbed by the three 
General Managers of leading English 
railways, who simultaneously resigned 
their positions on the Board of Gov- 
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ernors out of resentment at Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Chairman of the Governors, for 
criticising in a public speech the rail- 
roads for not paying higher wages and 
the courts for their decision against the 
trades unions in the Osborne case. For- 
tunately this action is not likely to check 
the freedom of speech which has hith- 
erto characterized the school. It was 
largely thru the initiative of Mr. Webb 
and other Fabian socialists that the 
School of Economics was started, and 
there is no complaint that they have been 
unduly partisan in their instruction or 
management. 

The University of London, tho the 
largest of British universities, is not what 
we would call a large university. In the 
number of regular students or of de- 
grees granted to them it would rank 
about fifteenth in the list of American 
universities. But the University of Lon- 
don differs from our institutions most 
decidedly in that it extends its privileges 
to the still larger class of External Stu- 
dents who are only in part instructed 
in its schools. The University grants 
degrees to many whom it does not in- 
struct and instructs many to whom it 
does not grant degrees. The former 


class is absent from American universi- 
ties and the latter class is kept to a mini- 
mum. An American university some- 
how regards it as disgraceful to have to 
report a considerable proportion of its 
students as “Special,” “Irregular” or 
“Not Candidates for Degrees,” partly 
because inferior colleges have used this 
method of padding their rolls, partly be- 
cause the feeling still prevails that the 
only way to get an education is to stay 
in one place for four years and go to 
classes every day. No one of our city 
universities, such as those in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, is do- 
ing as much for the people of its com- 
munity as does London University in its 
affiliated schools. Our colleges mostly 
ignore all those outside the regular rank 
and file of young men who have enlisted 
“for four years or until the war is over,” 
as we used to draft them into the army. 


Most of our universities think it beneath. 


their dignity to have anything to do with 
evening classes, technical work or com- 
mercial courses. This opinion is also 
represented in some of the faculties of 
the University of London, as is shown 
in the evidence taken by the Royal Com- 
mission now sitting. On the other hand 
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Mr. Sidney Webb comes to the defense 
of the “irregulars” in his usual energetic 
style: : 


“Among the evening students there is much 
of the best, the most advanced and the highest 
university work, compared with which the 
daily round of the common passman is intel- 
lectually contemptible. 


“It is really ludicrous to imagine that a 
youth of 19 or 20, fresh from school, with 
no real knowledge of the economic or social 
facts of life, proves a better student of eco- 
nomics or pedagogy than a man actually en- 
gaged in the very work merely because the 
former is free to go to lectures all day. In 
all these cases the professional day work of 
the evening student may not be unfairly com- 
pared with the laboratory practice in which the 
cealent of physical science spends such in- 
terminable hours. The practical daily work 
of such students in economic and political ad- 
ministration or in pedagogy is, however, in 
some respects actually superior to any labora- 
tory practice in- that what is handled is real 
life and not artificially selected material. 

“It is a very different thing to lecture on 
banking at the London School of Economics 
to an audience of bank clerks and managers 
from lecturing on banking at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge to an audience of unfledged under- 
graduates.” 


Because of this conflict of ideals and 
diversity of methods London University 
is an interesting institution to study. The 
questions of centralization and decentral- 
ization, of autocratic versus democratic 
administration, of technical and research 
work, of residential or non- residential 
life, of day or evening study, of Exter- 
nal or Internal students, of classical and 
scientific training, of examinations as a 
test of knowledge and cramming as a 


mode of education, are just now being 
fought out, not between independent in- 
stitutions, as with us, but between differ- 
ent institutions that are nominally at 
least members of the same university. 

The University of London is mainly 
dependent upon examination fees for its 
existence, and the expenses of the ex- 
aminations consume half of this income. 
Until its reorganization by a Royal Com- 
mission ten years ago examining was al- 
most its only function. The students 
got their knowledge where and how 
they would. The University was in the 
position of a public gauger who meas- 
ures and marks but does not fill the 
pints and quarts that are brought to 
him. 

Under this system cramming became 
a fine art and successful coaches were 
as renowned as at Harvard. It not in- 
frequently happened that candidates 
who had been prepared entirely by cram- 
mers, perhaps even by correspondence) 
carried off the honors from those who 
had taken the regular college course. 
This is susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions: either that classroom work is not 
efficient or that examinations are not re- 
liable tests. The scientific men on the 
faculties generally are skeptical of the 
value of examinations. Sir William 
Ramsay, as the result of his experience 
as an External Examiner for five years, 
states that the passing or failure of half 
the candidates is a matter of chance. 

The scientific men are also skeptical 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN THE COLLFGES AND SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1908-9. 
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of the value of the lecture as a means of 
imparting information. The Principal 
of the University of London, Dr. H. A. 
Miers, who is a mineralogist, holds that 
the system is a survival of the days be- 
fore the invention of printing and that 
lectures, except those of very learned or 
original men, are of no value in the 
modern university.* 


*Dr. Miers, in an oration on “The Revival of 
Learning,” delivered to the students last year, gives 
a striking illustration of the dangers of the lecture 
system which I quote because it also serves as a 
simple. reliable and inexnensive test ot the posses- 
sion of an English accent, quite as good as the or- 
phan-often pun which puzzled America in the “Pi- 
rates of Penzance.” Read the paragraph’ aloud. If 
the listener laughs within thirty seconds you have 
acquired a pronunciation that will pass muster as 
3ritish anywhere in this country. If there is no 
such reaction on the part of the listeners you will 
have to go back to England next summer for another 
course in phonetics, 

“It_is very difficult for a teacher to -put himself 
into the state of mind of even one pupil; it is im- 
possible for him to understand those of a whole 
class. He cannot even realize how what seems to 
him a simple and straightforward expression may be 
misunderstood in an almost incredible manner. This 
was brought home to me once very vividly when I 
had been describing to my students how the form of 
a crystal may be altered by dissolving various ma- 
terials in the solution from which it grows: and I 


But the lecture and examination hav: 
been for so long the mainstay of the 
English educational system that such 
protests can have little effect. The 
University of London has imperial as 
well as local functions to fulfil; for ex 
ample, it is proposed to have it endors« 
the diplomas of the new Hong Kong 
University. As it is the only degree 
giving body in the metropolitan area it 
cannot become merely co-extensive with 
its teaching colleges. It must also grad 
uate those who have studied elsewhere 
the External students. But the Externa!| 
and Internal divisions ofthe University 
are so divergent in their ideals and inter 
est that it is difficult to keep them to 
gether and working in harmony. The 
present law permits separate examina- 
tions for External and Internal students, 
but provides that the degrees “shall rep- 
resent as far as possible the same stand- 
ard of knowledge and attainment.” Even 
this ostensible equality seems to be im- 
practicable, and the Academic Council 
recommends to the Royal Commission 
“that an exact correspondence between 
the tests no longer be enforced.” In 
England, as in the United States, discus- 
sion in university circles is largely con- 
cerned with the question of the exact 
meaning of letters that are meaningless. 

Another cause of friction in the Uni- 
versity of London is the variation in the 
tuition fees. For a year’s work in en- 
gineering one of the schools of the uni- 
versity charges $50 and another $250. A 
course which will cost $25 a term at one 
can be obtained from another for $2.50. 
The equivalence is merely nominal, for 
the various institutions differ even more 
widely in their equipment, standards and 
staff than they do in their charges, and 
these two variables bear no functional 
relation to one another. The subways 
have brought distant institutions into 
competition and the well to do public 
goes shopping for its education in the 
cheaper markets of East London. 


gave as an ‘example common “galt. There is a ‘gud 
stence called urea which has a remarkable effect upon 
it. and I stated that salt grows in one shape out of 
a oure solution, but, if you first put urea into the 
solution, it grows in a different shape. The next 
day a Not too intelligent pupil came to me with a 
puzzled expression, and said: ‘About the salt solution. 
I have been thinking: why will not your finger do 
as well?’ If he had rossessed a snark of humour I! 
should have suspected him; but the question was quite 
innocent.” 
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Some assistance to able and needy 
students is provided in the way of schol- 
arships and prizes by the London County 
Council and the national treasury, but 
there is no attempt made in England to 
offer free higher education to all who 
want it, as is done in ali of our Western 
States and some of our Eastern cities. 
In fact, that would not be regarded as 
desirable if possible. The Rev. Arthur 
C. Headlam, Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, says on this point: 

“Under present circumstances I do not see 
that you would gain anything by allowing a 
great many people to get their education with- 
out paying properly for it. It is very bad 
for them. They do not think nearly so much 
about it as if they have to pay for it. 

“Really I do not think it is a good thing to 
have such cheap education that you encourage 
a good many people to go thru a university 
education which would break down their old 
habits of thought when they are not intellec- 
tually fit for it, and therefore it seems to me 
very much better to have your fees fixed at a 
reasonable rate and then have very consider- 
able facilities in the way of scholarships and 
bursaries.” 

The dangers of free or cheap univer- 
sity education are not apparent to Amer- 
ican eyes. Nor is it apparent why there 
is such a demand for uniformity and 
centralization. Columbia University and 
the College of the City of New York 
are on the same street and only a few 
blocks apart. A year at the former costs 
two or three hundred dollars, apart from 
personal expenses, while at the latter 
everything is free, even textbooks and 
paper. Yet they do not interfere with 
each other much and both are prosper- 
ous, one with seven and the other with 
four thousand students. Why should 
there not be a half a dozen independent 
degree-granting universities in London, 
provided they are kept up to a fair 
standard of requirements and instruc- 
tion? 

By a curious coincidence King’s Col- 
lege in New York City,- which was 
founded some eighty years before its 
London namesake, developed into the 
University of the State of New York, 
which became, like the University of 
London, an examining corporation. The 
examinations set by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 
are accepted for matriculation by all the 


colleges of the State, among them King’s, 
now Columbia College, but, unlike Lon- 
don, the higher examinations and the 
conferring of degrees are in the hands of 
the colleges. ‘This system, however, is 
peculiar to New York, and has not com- 
mended itself to any of the other States. 

To an outsider there is something in 
the attitude assumed by the older col- 
leges of the University of London to- 
ward the polytechnics and other London 
institutions ambitious to develop higher 
work that reminds one unpleasantly of 
the attitude of Oxford and Cambridge 
toward London and Manchester when 
these were struggling to rise. 

But it is easy to see the need of 
greater system and co-ordination of 
some sort, not because so much of the 
work is duplicated, but because so little 
of the field is covered. London has been 
drawing to itself for centuries people of 
intelligence from the surrounding coun- 
try and the dominions beyond the seas. 
It would be fair to assume therefore that 
its population would be at least as de- 
sirous of higher education as one of our 
rural Western States, say, Kansas. But 
if London sent as large a proportion of 
its population to college as Kansas, the 
University of London would now have 
some 60,000 students. The University 
has therefore a wide field for expansion 
in its present lines, besides which much 
needs to be done in new lines, especially 
in professional and technical training 
and in research. 

The importance of London Univer- 
sity to English education lies not so 
much in its achievements, great tho these 
be, as in the possibilities it has disclosed. 
It was the first university in England to 
admit Nonconformists, the first to grant 
degrees to women, the first to create a 
scientific faculty, the first to accept a 
modern language as a substitute for 
Greek, the first to require an examina- 
tion in English for matriculation. It 
has an gpportunity to score as many 
“Firsts” in the twentieth century as in 
the nineteenth, and I think it likely that 
it will. _For it shows courage and am- 
bition in working under great disad- 
vantages with small resources at a task 
of unequaled magnitude. 


New York City. 
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HE events I am about to refer to 
4. and the singular complications ] 
now propose to unravel all ac- 
curred in a very narrow interval of time 
—the forty days between September 14 
and October 23, 1862. To those, like 
our guest of the occasion [Mr. John 
Bigelow], then living and actively con- 
cerned in the course of affairs—and 
what American was not then actively 
concerned ?—the general situation in the 
autumn of 1862 does not need to be re- 
called. The memory of it abides and will 
always be vivid. It all happened, how- 
ever, close on half a century ago, and an 
entire generation and half of another 
have since passed across the stage. To 


the average listener or reader of the day, 
therefore, the crisis of 1862 is as much 
matter of history and hearsay as was the 


crisis of June, 1815, at Waterloo, to 
those who listened to the guns of Antie- 
tam. 
rate intelligible to those younger by a 
generation than Mr. Bigelow—that is to 
any one who has not yet attained the 
grand climacteric—it is necessary briefly 
to recall the leading facts of the situation 
at the time in question. Suffice it to say 
it was the very darkest and most dis- 
heartening period of our Civil War. The 
cause of the Union, very doubtful at 
home, was in Europe pronounced des- 
perate, where not set down as practically 
lost. McClellan’s campaign, somewhat 
vaingloriously entered upon in May, had 
in July closed in admitted failure. Gen- 
eral Lee had then assumed command of 
the Confederate forces about Richmond, 
upon which four Union armies were con- 
verging ; arid, as the result of a series of 
strategic movements as notable as any 
recorded in the annals of warfare, in less 
than sixty days there was not a Federal 
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soldier in Virginia, while a Confederate 
army north of the Potomac was pressing 
on the defenses of Washington. In the 
West our arms had not yet recovered 
from the narrowly averted disaster of 
Shiloh. Volunteering had wholly 
stopped ; recruiting was slow and costly ; 
the premium on gold was large and rap- 
idly rising ; a Congressional election, the 
outcome of which admitted of grave 
doubt, was immediately impending. 
Such being the situation at home, the 
outlook abroad was ominous—could not 
in fact well have been more so. France, 
supposed to be our natural as well as tra- 
ditional ally, was committed to the Mexi- 
can expedition. Anxiously looking for 
news of yet other Confederate successes. 
the Emperor was exerting every art of 
diplomacy as well as all possible outside 
and indirect pressure to induce Great 
Britain to join in a recognition of the 
Confederacy as the first step toward a 
direct armed intervention, and the con- 
sequent breaking of the blockade. The 
great Lancashire cotton famine, neces- 
sarily incident to the blockade and con- 
fidently relied on thruout the Confeder- 
acy to compel intervention in its behalf, 
was at its hight. If gold at home stood 
at a premium of 50, cotton in Liverpool 
stood at one of 300. ‘The looms were 
idle, and a long and a sustained wail of 
famine and pitiable agony went up from 
the most crowded districts of Great 
Britain. Whether ail of us Americans 
then realized it or not, the hour of crisis 
was on us; and the issue was in fact tc 
be settled, not on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, as was generally assumed, but in 
Downing Street, London. 

The bali opened on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. Up to that time the British min- 
istry—a strong combination of men of 
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marked force and ability with Lord Pal- 
merston and Ear! Russell its guiding 
spirits—had, as respects the American 
troubles, maintained a policy of observa- 
tion-and non-interference. The Prince 
Consort had died six months before, in 
the closing days of 1861, and the Queen, 
a victim of melancholia to the extent that 
grave fears were entertained as to her 
sanity, was at Gotha in Germany, having 
left England early in September. Earl 


Russell, the Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, was in attendance upon her. Then 
it was that the Premier, Lord Palmers- 
ton, wrote from his home at Broadlands 
(September 14) a brief but very signifi- 
cant note to his colleague, Earl Russell, 
reference to the 


in which he made 
wretched outcome 
of the Pope, or 
Second Bull Run, 
campaign before 
Washington, the 
tidings of which 
had just come to 
hand. In this note 
he raised the ques- 
tion : 

“Whether the time 
had not come for us 
to consider whether, 
in such a state of 
things, England and 
France might not ad- 
dress the contending 
parties and recom- 
mend an_ arrange- 
ment upon the basis 
of separation.” 

This suggestion 
strongly commend- 
ed itself to the 
Foreign Secretary, 
who replied on the 
17th that he was 
of the same mind 
as the Premier : 

“I agree with you that the time is come for 
offering mediation to the United States Gov- 
ernment, with a view to the recognition of the 
independence of the Confederates. I agree 
further that, in case of failure, we ought our- 
selves to recognize the Southern States as an 
independent State. For the purpose of taking 
so important a step, I think we must have a 
meeting of the Cabinet. The 23d or 30th 
would suit me for the meeting.” 


To this very emphatic acquiescence in 
his views, Lord Palmerston six days 
later, on the 23d, wrote back: 

“Your plan of proceedings . . . seems to be 
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excellent... . As to the time of making the 
offer [of mediation] if France and Russia 
agree—and France, we know, is quite ready, 
and only waiting for our concurrence—events 
may be taking place which might render it de- 
sirable that the offer should be made before 
the middle of October.” 

Lord Russell now left Gotha and re- 
turned to London, Lord Granville reliev- 
ing him in attendance on the Queen. 
The next two weeks were utilized by the 
Foreign Secretary in the preparation of 
an elaborate, tho confidential, Cabinet 
circular in direct furtherance of the de- 
ferred mediation program. In the Cab- 
inet circular the question was plainly put, 
whether in the light of what had taken 
place in America, and the condition of 
distress prevailing thruout the manufac- 
turing districts of 
England and 
France, it was not 
the duty of Europe 
“to ask both par- 
ties, in the most 
friendly and con- 
ciliatory terms, to 
agree to a suspen- 
sion of arms for 
the purpose of 
weighing calmly 
the advantages of 
peace”—and so 
forth and so on, in 
the usual cant of 
the philanthropic, 
but interested, neu- 
tral. This confi- 
dential memoran- 
dum was sent forth 
on or about the 
13th of October. 
The meeting of the 
Cabinet was fixt 
for the 23d. The 
crisis for America 
was plainly imminent. Mr. Adams was 
much alive to it, but very conscious of 
his own impotence to affect results. He 
wrote: 

“The suspense is becoming more and more 
painful. I do not think since the beginning 
of the war I have felt so profoundly anxious 
for the safety of the country.” 

And again, a few days later: 


“We are still left in suspense. I hope more 
than I dare express. For a fortnight my mind 
has been running so strongly on all this night 
— that it seems almost to threaten my 
ife.” 
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Just then it was that Mr. Gladstone 
further complicated the situation by that 
famous Newcastle speech in which, amid 
the cheers of his audience, he declared 
that Jefferson Davis had “made a na- 
tion” and went on to express his belief 
that the independence of the Confeder- 
acy and the consequent dissolution of the 
American Union were “as certain as any 
event yet future and contingent can be.” 

Well might Mr. Adams write in his 
diary, after reading the apparently wan- 
ton, unless deeply significant, utterance 
of Mr. Gladstone: 

“If he [the Chancellor of the meg ge 
be any exponent at all of the views of the 
Cabinet, then is my term likely to be very 
short; for the animus as respects Mr. Davis 
and the recognition of the rebel cause is very 
apparent. .. . The meditation on these things 
sensibly depressed my spirits. We are now 
passing thru the very crisis of our fate.” 

A few weeks only after Lord Russell 
drafted his Cabinet circular just referred 
to, Mr. Gladstone exprest himself in 
language most emphatic as to 
“the heavy responsibility you [Americans of 
the North] incur in persevering with this de- 
structive and hopeless war at the cost of such 
dangers and evils to yourselves, to say noth- 
ing of your adversaries, or of an amount of 
misery inflicted upon Europe such as no other 
civil war in the history of man has ever 
brought upon those beyond. its immediate 
range. 

The writer then went on thus to set 
forth the wickedness of any further con- 
tinuance of our efforts toward a reestab- 
Fshment of the Union: 

“The impossibility of success in a war of 
conquest of itself suffices to make it unjust. 
When that impossibility is reasonably proved, 
all the horror, all the bloodshed, ali the evil 
passions, all the dangers to‘liberty and order, 
with which such a war abounds, come to lie 
at the door of the party which refuses to hold 
its hand and let its neighbor be. You know 
that in the opinion of Europe that impossibil- 
ity has [in the present case] been proved.” 

Returning to Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is here re- 
ferred to only in its connection with the 
Palmerston-Russell program of Septem- 
ber-October, 1862, involving a recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy and the cessation 
of hostilities. Of that proposed action 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was ad- 
vised. He had been consulted concern- 
ing it, and in his Newcastle speech he 
merely foreshadowed a coming event. It 
was so understood by the public; and, 
being so understood, the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer had, so to speak, unwit- 
tingly let the cat out of the ministeria 
bag. The Newcastle speech was on thx 
7th of October; on the 13th the Foreign 
Secretary sent out his confidential mem- 
orandum to the members of the Cabinet 
on the 23d the meeting of the Cabinet 
was to take place. That meeting never 
did take place. 

Why it did not take place, a mystery 
to Mr. Adams at the time, and a contin- 
uing mystery to his death, has only of 
late years come to light; largely thru the 
biographies of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville, prepared respectively by Lord 
Morley and Lord Fitzmaurice. One of 
the secrets of the interior Cabinet— 
known to several but disclosed by none 
—it was revealed only thru the careful 
collocation of scattered and disconnected 
letters, documents and statements, which, 
taken separately, would have quite es- 
caped the notice of the general investiga- 
tor. 

I have quoted the diary statements of 
Mr. Adams: 


“We are now passing through the very crisis 
of our fate.” “For a fortnight my mind 


has been running so strongly on all this night 
and day that it seems almost to threaten my 


life.” 


A man of habitually restrained utter- 
ance, such language in the case of Mr. 
Adams was significant ; but he had justi- 
fication for its use. Weeks before, ap- 
prehending just such an emergency as 
was now impending, he had written 
home asking for specific instructions for 
his guidance if what he apprehended 
should occur. Those instructions he had 
in due time received ; they were explicit. 
To make my narrative intelligible to all, 
and fully to set forth the extreme char- 
acter of the crisis then forestalled, I 
must quote these instructions at some 
length. Even at the interval of half a 
century they will bear reading; for, 
carrying the standard entrusted to him 
high and with a firm hand, the Secretary 
bore himself in a way of which his 
country had cause to be proud. The 
paper read in part as follows: 

“If the British Government shall in any way 
approach you directly or indirectly with prop- 
ositions which assume or contemplate an ap- 
peal to the President on the subject of our 
internal affairs, whether it seem to imply a 
purpose to dictate, or to mediate, or to advise, 


or even to solicit or persuade, you will answer 
that you are forbidden to debate, to hear, or 
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in any way receive, entertain, or transmit any 
communication of the kind. You will make 
the same answer whether the proposition 

comes from the British Government alone or 
* from that government in combination with any 
other Power. 

“If you are asked an opinion what recep- 
tion the President would give to such a propo- 
sition, if made here, you will reply that you 
are not instructed, but you have no reason for 
supposing that it would be entertained. 

“Tf contrary to our expectations the British 
Government, either alone or in combination 
with any other government, should acknowl- 
edge the insurgents. while you are remaining 
without further instructions from this Govern- 
ment concerning that event, you will imme- 
diately suspend the exercise of your functions, 
and give notice of that suspension to Earl 
Russell and to this department. .. . I have now 
in behalf of the United States and by the au- 
thority of their Chief Executive Magistra‘e per- 
formed an important duty. Its possible conse- 
quences have been weighed, and its solemnity 
is therefore felt and freely acknowledged. 
This duty has brought us to meet and confront 
the danger of a war with Great Britain and 
other states allied with the insurgents who are 
in arms for the overthrow of the American 
Union. You will perceive that we have ap- 
proached the contemplation of that crisis with 
the caution which great reluctance has in- 
spired. But I trust that you will also have 
perceived that the crisis has not appalled us.” 


It was with these ringing instructions 
before him that Mr. Adams, with such 
fortitude as he could command, now 
awaited the outcome he was powerless 
in any material way to affect. The spe- 
cial Cabinet meeting was called for the 
23d of October; to all outward appear- 
ances and in all human probability that 
was the fateful day; the ordeal must 
then be faced. The program for it was 
arranged. The day came, and passed. 
Upon it nothing happened. The wholly 
unexpected had again occurred! 

What had happened? Why was the 
carefully prepared program, so world- 
momentous and far-reaching, suddenly, 
quietly abandoned? It is indeed a very 
curious story; in diplomatic annals 
scarce any more so. Some years ago, in 
discussing this then unsolved riddle, I 
ventured the surmise that “the whole 
course of events may not impossibly 
have turned on the individual attitude of 
the widow of Prince Albert.” The sur- 
mise was erroneous. The Queen had 
nothing to do with that particular se- 
quence of events. There is no evidence 
that she in any way concerned herself in 
it. On the contrary, in so far as she 


was not absorbed by her widow's grief, 
her mind was intent on other things 
much nearer home. The solution of the 
mystery, sought elsewhere, is found in 
Lord Granville’s correspondence. It was, 


‘it will be remembered—for dates in this 


connection are all-important—the 23d of 
October that had been assigned for the 
special Cabinet meeting, and sixteen days 
before, on the 7th of that month, Mr. 
Gladstone delivered that famous New- 
castle speech in which he declared that 
Jefferson Davis had “made a nation,” 
and that the independence of the Con- 
federacy and dissolution of the Amer- 
ican Union were as certain “as any event 
yet future and contingent could be.” 
That speech, a marvel of indiscretion— 
or, as Mr. Gladstone himself subsequent- 
ly exprest it, “a mistake of incredible 
grossness”—tho at the moment it caused 
in the mind of Mr. Adams deep despair, 
in reality saved the situation. It was for 
the Union a large cash prize drawn in 
fortune’s lottery. 

Speaking for himself—“playing off his 
own bat,” as Lord Palmerston would 
have exprest it—Mr. Gladstone had fore- 
shadowed a ministerial policy. The ut- 
terance was inspired; in venturing on it 
Mr. Gladstone unquestionably supposed; 
as he had good cause to, that he spoke 
the minds of both Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Russell. The principle of the so- 
called collectivity of the British Cabinet 
is somewhat discussed by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, in his “Life of Lord Gran- 
ville,” and the point clearly made that 
ministers are in no wise free to put for- 
ward each “‘his own views at large public 
meetings and elsewhere.” This Mr. 
Gladstone had now done. Moreover, it 
was notorious in ministerial circles that 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were not in general 
harmony. On the contrary, Lord Palm- 
erston disliked and habitually thwarted 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone in- 
stinctively distrusted Lord Palmerston. 
A year before, the two had been “in vio- 
lent antagonism” on financial questions. 
Granville wrote: 

“For two months Gladstone has been on 
nalf-cock of resignation. . . . Palmerston has 
tried him hard once or twice by speeches and 
Cabinet minutes, and says that the only way 
to deal with him is to bully him a little, and 
Palmerston appears to be in the right.” 
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This had occurred two years before. 
A species of Cabinet modus vivendi was 
then arrived at, and had since been more 
or less observed; but the two men were 
by nature antagonistic. They instinctive- 
ly disliked each other. Gladstone was 
plainly the coming man; but Palmerston, 
so to speak, held the fort, nor did he pro- 
pose to vacate it in Gladstone’s favor. 
It was a case of armed Cabinet observa- 
tion. Under these circumstances the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in the 
autumn of 1862 entered upon what 
proved to be a sort of triumphal prog- 
ress thru the Northern counties. It 
amounted to a popular ovation; and, not 
unnaturally, his colleagues, especially his 
chief, took cognizance of it. Then came 
the Newcastle indiscretion. As a member 
of the Government, Mr. Gladstone had 
distinctly corhmitted an offense against 
official propriety. Apparently it did not 
take the Premier long to make up his 
mind that the offender must be disci- 
plined, and that severely ; so he proceeded 
at once to intimate to Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, Gladstone’s parliamentary 
rival as the coming man, that if he 
(Lewis) did not take this function on 
himself it must devolve on the head of 
the Cabinet in person. On the 14th of 
October, therefore, Sir George Lewis, 
speaking at Hereford as the unrecog- 
nized mouthpiece of the Premier, very 
pointedly controverted the position taken 
by his colleague one week before at 
Newcastle. The hand of the Premier 
was on the Cabinet lever. The blind god- 
dess had intervened for the preservation 
of the American Union! 

The Cabinet meeting called for the 
23d, the outcome of which had been set- 
tled in advance by the concurrence of the 
Premier, the Foreign Secretary and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Palmers- 
ton, Russell and Gladstone—was for the 
nonce necessarily postponed, and never 
afterward notified. Mr. Gladstone had 
been “called down’’—had received a dis- 
tinct intimation that he was neither the 
Ministry nor yet its accredited mouth- 
piece; and explanations were in order. 
None the less, as the secret working of 
the springs and wires which brought 
about the final result are now made ap- 
parent, the magnitude and imminence of 
the danger at that juncture threatening 
the cause of the Union are revealed. 


Perhaps the most curious feature ot 
the episode is, however, that Mr. Adams 
was at the moment altogether wrong in 
his understanding of the influences a! 
work. He thought Palmerston the evi! 
genius of the situation, and the source oi 
hostile machinations; in his belief, Ear! 
Russell was, on the whole, America’s 
friend. In reality it was, as we now know 
the other way. At the critical moment 
Russell, disregarding Gladstone’s indis- 
creet disclosures, was disposed to go for- 
ward in the policy of recognition and in- 
tervention; it was Palmerston who hesi- 
tated and called a halt. The Premier 
was not disposed to forego the oppor- 
tunity of disciplining an indiscreet col- 
league whom he thoroly disliked, even 
tho by so doing the recognition of the 
Confederacy was postponed. In the 
event, that postponement proved final. 
Then and there the die had unknowing- 
ly been cast. Nearly three years later, 
when the Confederacy was in its death 
agony, Lee mournfully confest that he 
had never believed it could in the long 
run make good its independence “unless 
foreign Powers should directly or in- 
directly assist it in so doing.” 

I will now close this paper, novel and 
interesting, I know, but, I fear, far too 
long for the occasion, by reading an ex- 
tract from Mr. Adams’s private diary— 
a portion of his entry under that mo- 
mentous date, October 23, 1862: 

“At half-past two o’clock drove to the For- 
eign Office to keep the appointment made by 
Lord Russell for three. I found in the ante- 
chamber quite a number of the corps, however, 
apparently assigned for the same hour. Among 
them Count Bernstorff, who has just returned, 
Baron Brunnow, Count Flahault, M. Musurius 
and the Spanish and Danish ministers at a 
later moment. Of course there was a long 
delay and desultory conversation. The only 
thing worth noting was that Baron Brunnow, 
on coming down from his interview, took me 
aside and reminded me of a conversation we 
had had some time ago in the same chamber, 
in which he had exprest a belief of the in- 
tention of this Government to maintain its 
position with us. He remenbered I had ex- 
prest doubts, but he had proved right. He 
still thought that the same disposition con- 
tinued to prevail. I said I was glad to hear 
him say so. As to the past I could only say 
that I then thought T had reason for my 
doubts. Some time or other T would tell him, 
but at present T could not. He said he re- 
membered I had said so before and he had 
made a note of it. It was half-past four be- 
fore I had my audience. . . . I then took ad- 
vantage of an allusion made by Lord Russell 
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to Lord Lyons, then the British minister at 
Washington to introduce my real object in the 
interview. I exprest the hope that he might 
be going out for a long stay. I had indeed 
been made of late quite fearful that it would 
be otherwise If I had entirely trusted to the 
construction given by the public to a late 
speech I should have begun to think of pack- 
ing my carpet bag and trunks. His Lordship 
at once embraced the allusion, and whilst en- 
deavoring to excuse Mr. Gladstone, in fact ad- 
mitted that his act had been regretted by Lord 
Palmerston and the other Cabinet officers. Still 
he could not disavow the sentiments of Mr. 
Gladstone so far as he understood them, which 
was not that ascribed to him by the public. 
Mr. G. was himself willing to disclaim that. 
He had written to that effect to Lord Palmers- 
ton. I replied that I had no intention to ask 
a disavowal, nor did I seek even to impute to 
Mr. Gladstone the construction of his lan- 
guage adopted by others. At the same time I 
saw its mischievous effects in aggravating the 
evil of the growing alienation of the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Gladstone’s speech would be pub- 


lished everywhere in America. It would 
therefore be regarded as an official exposition, 
and as such would aggravate the irritation al- 
ready much too great. On the other hand, 
it formed a nucleus here around which all 
those adverse to peace with us would concen- 
trate. Lord Lyons had called on me in the 
morning and we had joined in regretting the 
change going on here for the worse. Much as 
I had been disposed to friendly relations I was 
beginning to despair. His Lordship admitted 
the change in a degree, but he thought there 
was still a majority in any ordinary meeting 
well inclined. I said that it might be so now, 
but two more speeches like that of Mr. Glad- 
stone would dissipate it all. His Lordship 
said that the policy of the Government was to 
adhere to a strict neutrality, and to leave this 
struggle to settle itself. But he could not tell 
what a month would bring forth. I asked him 
if I was to understand that policy as not now 
to be changed. He said yes. I answered that 
my errand was then finished. And I took my 
leave.” 


Boston, Mass. 


A Bird Without a Mate 


BY SARAH PIATT 


I sHuT my eyes on all things fair to see, 
I shut my eyes on all things e'se, ah me! 


But first I throw my window wide, and so, 
“Good-night, my Soul—my poor sad Soul, now 
go.” 


I whisper with a voice ear hath not heard; 
Then into space I loose the Mateless Bird: 


The Mateless Bird, the Bird forlorn, forlorn, 
That will not build a nest here in the thorn; 


That will not warm a brood nor rest one night 
In any moon, on any snow-stilled height. .. . 


it takes the wind and flies. It leaves me deep 
In all the warm forgetfulness of sleep 


Among what ashes of spent worlds to flit, 
Among what fire-scarred angels of the Pit; 


Into what shroud-pale kingdoms of the dead 
Its shadow follows it—I have not said. 


I only know—the night is sweet and long— 


That in the leaves, at dawn, Christ hears a 
song: 


A song that makes Him homesick for the 
earth, 


His baby-playthings, His young mother’s 
hearth : 


A song that makes Him thirst, by streams di- 
vine, 


To drink once more the wells of Palestine. 


I listen with Him; then reach out and take 
My Soul into my breast again, and wake. . 


Its wings are wet and heavy. Can it be 
With rain, or with the salt-mists of the sea? 


The scents of palms and lilies, such as grow 
In God’s own Garden, cling to them, I know. 


I long to breathe them with this mortal breath; 
I long. - dare not breathe them—they are 


My Soul—my poor 
when I 


Shut my blind eyes to sleep, and let you fly, 


sad Soul—one night, 


I shall not wake again to take you through 
My — I? Then, what will you 
0! 


My Soul—my poor 
know! 

My Soul, my poor sad Soul—where will you 
go? 


Nortn Benn, On1o. 


sad Soul—if I could 





The Servant Problem 


BY INEZ A. GODMAN 


I experimented with the servant 

problem by working “Ten Weeks in 
a Kitchen” [THe INDEPENDENT, Octo- 
ber 17, 1901]. I have waited, watched 
and investigated ; and am persuaded that 
the problem is one of money. 

It thus resolves itself : 

Eighty hours of skilled labor=$6 and 
board for seven days. Which is impos- 
sible of solution. 

Counting board at $5 per week, we 
have a rate of about 14 cents an hour, 
which simply cannot be in the present 
order of progress. The twelve-year-old 
boy who rakes my lawn and does chores 
gets 15 cents an hour. 

The work of an average household of 
from four to six persons requires at least 
eighty hours a week, and to expect one 
person to carry it all for $11 is unreason- 
able. 

The striking shirtwaist workers raise 
piteous pleas and weary hands for sym- 
pathy while receiving from $9 to $14 
per week for sixty hours of work. They 
have my sympathy, for they work among 
nerve-racking surroundings, but their 
- wages and hours are far better than 
those of domestic service. 

The service obtained from housework- 
ers is surprisingly good considering the 
conditions, but maids are scarce and will 
be scarcer unless we reform our way of 
thinking. 

It is a part of my business in life to 
help other people bring up their children. 
My mother undertook the business and 
it has fallen to my hands. Between us 
we have borrowed something less than a 
score of youngsters from humble, un- 
promising surroundings, given them op- 
portunities and training, and started them 
in life. Now, circumstances have so ar- 
ranged that the majority of these young- 
sters have been boys—and negro boys. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is not surprising 
that two out of every three proved gifted 
in the art of cooking; it seems a racial 
endowment. 
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. has been more than ten years sinee 


One lad of twelve years made such 
fine bread that he served the neighbors 
as well as ourselves (upper-ten neigh- 
bors, too) ; another’s biscuits and griddle 
cakes made him a reputation at fourteen, 
while a third spread joy around him with 
his pastry. All of them gave evidence 
of unusual gifts in the culinary line, all 
of them were home-loving boys who 
liked the work, yet I fitted them for 
other things. 

My friends have lifted up their hands 
in amazement and protest. “How can 
you?” demands one. “It is wicked to 
spoil so promising a house-worker. Do 
you not realize that every good house- 
worker is a home-maker? Is not the up- 
building of the home one of the noblest 
of vocations? Train that boy another 
year and pass him on tome. You know 
how my home is troubled and my time 
taken from my children by incompetent 
servants. Prepare him for me and I will 
praise you forever. My children will 
rise up and call you blessed. Besides, I 
will look out for his welfare and give 
him good wages.” 

“Will you?” said I. “How much?” 

She hesitated. “$3 a week to start.” 

“That is good for a sixteen-year-old 
boy ; but what further?” 

“Why, when he carries my work well 
I will make it $4, tho” (her lip drew a 
little) “I suppose he will not wash any.” 

“No, he will not do washing; but if he 
does well he should carry your other 
work by the time he is eighteen. What 
after that? Is it to be $4 indefinitely ? 

She looked surprised. “I never have 
paid more. It will mean $6 a week at 
that if I hire the washing done.” 

“Four dollars a week and board,” said 
I. “How is he to marry?” 

“Marry r 

“Exactly. Marry! Did you think I 
was raising a profligate?” 

She looked dumbfounded and left the 
room. 

You see. we think wrong upon this 
question. 
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Let the man of the household consider 
his wife’s clerk in the same light as his 
own. Let the wife so arrange that the 
inaid has sixty-five hours a week and no 
more. Whatever is over let the wife 
carry herself or hire done—remembering 
that when the hours are over the maid 
should be free, not expected to remain 
in the house to answer ’phone or door 
bell. 

I have seen lately an experiment which 
promises something. Two maids—one 
Irish and one American—joined forces 
and means for a little home of their-own. 
One was cook and one housemaid in a 
prosperous city household. After much 
planning and consultation they told their 
mistress that if she wished to retain them 
she must raise their wages and allow 
them to arrange their own hours. 

She balked and became angry. The 
Irish maid followed suit, but the Amer- 
ican kept her temper and brought the 
conversation into reason. Here are their 
demands : 

$5 per week each. 

Permission to sleep out. 

No work on Thursdays or Sundays 
after 3 p. m. 

They were compelled to yield the 
Thursday. It could not be arranged for 
both to be absent, but the other demands 
were granted. They found rooms with 
difficulty. Low-priced apartments are 
not prepared in the residence districts. 

Two fourth-floor rooms, with bare 
necessities of furniture, more than a 
mile from work, cost $3 a week. 

No. 1 rose early and went to work. 

No. 2 took her choice of a morning 
nap or a bath, with leisurely dressing, 
arriving at work in time to serve break- 
fast. 

Both worked steadily until 1 o’clock, 
then No. 1 went home. 

No. 2 cleared away luncheon, dressed 
herself tidily for callers and the front 
door, and did such work as the after- 
noon allowed, ironing, preparing of 
vegetables, etc. 

No. 1 returned at 5, both prepared 
dinner, then No. 2 went home and No. 1 
remained until 10 o’clock. Each gave a 
twelve-hour day and each took a week’s 
turn at being No. 1. 

It reads like a hard ‘program, does it 


not? Yet there are thousands of do- 
mestic servants whose days are less 
easy, and our maids had gained several 
desirable points. 

ist. The pleasure of leisure in the 
morning a-part of the time. 

2. The use of a bathroom. 

3d. A place to receive their friends 
thru the tront door. 

More than all, the freedom to plan the 
work themselves. They soon found that 
with care Thursday might sometimes be 
made a free day for one of them, and 
what joy that brought! A whole free 
day—one of the magnets that draw girls 
to factories and stores. At first their 
apartment was bare and dreary; cold in 
winter and hot in summer; but before 
the end of the year boxes, cretonne and 
scrim had brought coziness, and a little 
box stove brought winter comfort. Their 
mistress made a few contributions at 
housecleaning, and friends added little 
nick-nacks. 

At the beginning of the new year they 
asked 25 cents a week advance. The 
housekeeper refused, but her husband 
said tersely: “The request is proper, 
Alice. Five per cent. advance each year 
should be given without asking.” 

The half dollar thus gained went to 
the landlady for another tiny room, giv- 
ing each a bedroom and joint use of a 
parlor. Before long friction arose over 
the use of this room for company. The 
Irish girl lost her temper and left. The 
American sought another partner and 
went thru troublous days until one was 
found, but her mistress gave herself little 
concern—it was up to Mary. Mary’s 
present partner has been with her two 
years. They have rules about the use of 
the parlor and. are laying up for endow- 
ment insurances. Mary’s wages are now 
$7 and Kate’s $5.50. One year the mis- 
tress said that she simply could not 
afford a raise; the maids knew that there 
was foundation for the statement and 
continued at the old rate. The house- 
keeper has little household care. When 
one maid is ill the other carries, and once 
when Mary had to go to the hospital 
Kate flew to the intelligence office and 
hired a substitute till Mary could return. 
The lady’s business sense is still some- 
what undeveloped and she always frets 
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over the yearly raise. Her husband has 
to steady her. 

“Make your cut in some other place, 
Alice. Your business is well run. Don’t 
upset the comfort of our home. Every 
year’s advance binds your maids closer 
to you. When Mary’s wages reach $10 
you will have her where she will not 
leave, and when age brings reduction she 
must submit. Women of forty do not 
find positions easily.” 

Let us not be frightened at the wages. 
I truly believe that a capable house- 
worker should receive the highest salary 
paid to woman, and those of us who can- 
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not afford the rate must manage other- 
wise. 

| have several friends who have lost 
their maids thru inability to pay the 
wages demanded. They have all found 
that the saving in bills is sufficient to pay 
a woman for two days of laundry work 
and cleaning. So they have the maids’ 
wages to the good and happy homes be- 
sides. I feel sure that the homes are 
happier than those where affairs are 
complicated by many servants, and | 
think they are happier than those where 
the kitchens are entirely eliminated. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tomorrow 


BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


“Tomorrow! O the glorious Tomorrow!” 
The soul forever cries; 


“Balm it will bring for every hurt and sorrow 
In the fair land that lies 


“Just yonder, hidden from our earthly vision, 
But waiting, waiting there 

With fullest compensations, joys elysian, 
Nor blight of dole or care. 


“Today on shore and sea the tempest rages, 
The wild winds never cease; + 

Tomorrow!—Ah! the thought of it assuages 
The storm till all is peace; 


“And lo! a rainbow spans the misty highlands 
And lights the forest gloom, 

The foaming sea, the far-off, lonely islands, 
With its celestial bloom,” 


No idle dream, but prophecy eternal, 
This rapture of the soul— 

This grand outreaching for the life supernal 
Tho whelming billows roll! 


It doth not yet appear what worlds benigner 
Within God’s eons bide, 
But, oh, forever, days will dawn diviner, 


And we be satisfied ! 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 





Literature 


American Men of Science 


Ir is a curious difference between 
science and literature that the former is 
taught in an impersonal way while the 
latter is closely associated with biog- 
raphy. How far this difference of meth- 
od is inherent in the nature of the sub- 
ject may be questioned. At any rate it 
is safe to say that it has been carried too 
far on both sides, that the study of litera- 
ture has been too largely concerned with 
the lives and habits of authors and that 
the sciences in attempting to eliminate 
the personal element have made them- 
selves unnecessarily unattractive and re- 
mote. Science could probably assimilate 
something of the “humanities” without 
interfering with its logical development. 
It certainly would make more of an ap- 
peal to the aspiring and courageous heart 
of youth if its struggles and heroes were 
made known, instead of being presented 
as a fixt and complete code of laws, hav- 
ing no history, apparently created out of 
nothing, 

But the material for such biographical 
study of science, even if thought desira- 
ble, has been lacking. Consequently the 
seventeen biographical sketches in the 
volume entitled Leading American Men 
of Science* have a clear field, whether 
they “fill a long felt want” or not. This 
volume differs from its predecessors in 
Holt’s “Leading Americans” series in 
that it has almost as many authors as 
chapters. The soldiers, the novelists 
and the essayists are each treated by a 
single author, but no one had the cour- 
age to attempt to describe achievements 
in so many diverse branches of science. 
Accordingly, each scientist was assigned 
to an author who was familiar with the 
particular science, usually, in the case of 
the modern men, to a friend of the 
subject of the sketch, and sometimes as 
well known. In fact, one of them, Si- 
mon Newcomb, figures in a double role, 
as author and subject, for he died soon 
after writing the life of our unappreci- 
ated pioneer in electricity, Joseph Henry, 


“Leaping AMERICAN MEN oF SCIENCE. 


By Various 
\uthors, New York: Henry Holt & Co 


$1.75. 


and his own life, by Marcus Benjamin, 
appears in the volume. Mr. Benjamin 
also writes the life of the paleontologist, 
Cope, while that of his rival, Marsh, is 
contributed by his close friend, George 
Bird Grinnell, of Forest and Stream. 
Witmer Stone gives us the two early or- 
nithologists, Audubon and Wilson, The 
fascinating figure of Agassiz is depicted 
by C. F. Holder, who has another zodlo- 
gist, Baird. The life of Benjamin Silli- 
man, the pioneer chemist of Yale, is writ- 
ten by the late Daniel C. Gilman, first 
president of Johns Hopkins. Its present 
president, Ira Remsen, writes of his col- 
league, the brilliant and erratic physicist, 
Rowland. Professor Wilder, of Cornell, 
contributes the sketch of the anatomist, 
Wyman; Professor Coulter, of Chicago, 
that of Asa Gray, botanist, of Harvard. 
The most romantic character in the vol- 
ume, Rumford, and the most unromantic, 
Gibbs, fall to the lot of Edwin E. Slos- 
son. The editor of the book, President 
Jordan, of Stanford, contributes a pref- 
ace as well as the life of Goode, the zo- 
dlogist. The zodlogist, Brooks, of Johns 
Hopkins, by E. A. Andrews, and the 
geologist, Dana, of Yale, by W. N. Rice, 
complete the list—a creditable list for the 
first century of American Science, 

According to Professor Cattell we are 
not keeping up our stock of “Leading 
American Scientists,” and he lays the 
dearth of talent partly to our faulty 
methods of training. But to correct 
these methods we need—not more peda- 
gogical theorizing, we have too much of 
that now—but more knowledge of the 
conditions under which budding genius 
flourishes and brings forth fruit, Pro- 
fessor Ostwald, of Leipzig, when he be- 
gan his study of the educational problem, 
found that he needed this data, so he had 
to write a volume of _ biographies, 
“Grosse Manner,” to get an inductive 
basis to go on. The present volume may 
be regarded as another contribution to 
the same subject. 

It is a good book for the open shelves 
of college and public libraries; even for 
school libraries, somewhat above the 
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heads of the pupils tho it be. It will do 
them good to stand on tiptoe and reach 
up, for they are getting stoop-shouldered 
and near-sighted bending down over 
much of the literature provided for them. 
We do not want all of our young people 
to become soldiers, politicians and au- 
thors, so it is well to give them a chance 
to find out early that there are other 
forms of greatness, quite as useful to 
mankind, and affording quite as great 
scope for energy and ability. 


a 
Alexander Macmillan 


It would be difficult to find a book 
whose pages were more crowded with the 
figures of men and women who consti- 
tuted the really good society of England 
than are those of Mr. Charles Graves’s 
Life and Letters of Alexander Mac- 
millan.* The good society amid which 
the Macmillans lived and moved was not 
composed of titled aristocracy: lay fig- 
ures, many of them, bearing territorial 
names constant in each generation, the 
new wearer of the title being only distin- 
guished from his predecessors by number. 
It was composed of the men and women 
whose names will go down to posterity 
as the living voice of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in England—the poets, prophets, 
scientists, historians and novelists who 
made illustrious the Victorian age of 
English literature. Gladstone and John 
Morley—now Viscount Morley of Black- 
burn—were among his correspondents. 
Robert Browning, Lord Tennyson, 
Thomas Hughes, George Eliot, Matthew 
Arnold, Seeley and Shorthouse were all 
on a footing with Macmillan far removed 
from that of mere business connection. 
Friendly intercourse, kindly encourage- 
ment, pecuniary aid, helpful suggestions 
and continual stimulus were all forth- 
coming for the fortunate author who 
had made Alexander Macmillan his 
friend and publisher. It is even open to 
doubt whether Kingsley’s novels or 
Green’s “Short History” would have seen 
the light had it not been for the pub- 
lisher who was so good a friend in fat 
times and lean: and in hours of stress 
and of discouragement. 


“*Lire AND Lerrers OF ALEXANDER MAcMILLan. ; By 
Charles L. Graves. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. vii, 418. $3.50. 


Alexander Macmillan was born at 
Irvine in 1818 and died in 1896. In his 
biography Mr. Graves relates briefly but 
sympathetically the story of Macmullan’s 
early poverty and struggles—of the days 
when he walked about the streets of Glas- 
gow looking for any sort of employment, 
and when he accepted with deepest joy 
an ushership in a school with the munih- 
cent salary of 12 pounds a year, on 
which he actually lived for nine months. 
the real story of the Macmillans begins, 
however, in 1843, when Alexander 
joined his brother Daniel in London, and 
opened a small bookshop at 57 Alders- 
gate street. The following year they 
moved to Cambriage, and founded the 
publishing firm of Macmillan & Co. 

Perhaps the most striking character- 
istic of Alexander Macmillan, as por- 
trayed in Mr. Graves’s pages, is his 
humanness. In every dealing with every 
author with whom he came in contact, 
Alexander Macmillan was first of all the 
man, and only afterward the business 
man. The great success of the Macmil- 
lan business was built up on a firmer 
foundation than the mere making of 
money. Altho Alexander Macmillan did 
not feel it necessary to endorse all the 
opinions contained in books published by 
him, he consistently refused to publish 
books which he considered harmful. “1 
think your representation of Tennyson 
hideously unfair,” he wrote to a young 
author in rejecting a manuscript, “but | 
am quite sure it will make your book sell 
well in the proper quarter.” “If I were 
to advise,” he continued, “according to 
what seems to me noble, honest, true and 
of good report, in higher regions than 
any of the ‘isms’ afford, I would say, 
abuse nothing, write against nothing ex- 
cept immorality, unholiness, forgetful- 
ness of God in practical life and 
thought.” 

As is perhaps inevitable in a volume 
consisting chiefly of letters, there is some 
lack of sequence in Mr. Graves’s pages. 
One subject follows another with very 
little to link the matter together. The 
general story of Alexander Macmillan’s 
life and of the progress of the publish- 
ing business is given only in briefest out- 
line, and most of the letters are present- 
ed without introduction. The book is in 
consequence somewhat difficult reading. 
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It is a book that may be dipped into here 
and there, but that cannot be skimmed. 
It is, however, a book that repays read- 
ing from cover to cover, and anything 
short of a complete reading must result 
in the omission of something of value, 
something that would shed light on either 
Alexander Macmillan himself or on 
some one worth knowing in English 
literature, science or politics. 


2 
Music 


THE publication of the final volume of 
the new Grove’s Dictionary’ completes a 
careful, conscien- 
tious and able revi- 
sion of a standard 
and monumental 
work and provides 
for all who seek en- 
lightenment on mu- 
sical history, musical 
biography, or mu- 
sical theory a cyclo- 
pedia in English that 
is really without a 
serious rival in any 
language. The orig- 
inal work of Sir 
George Grove was 
ten years in publish- 
ing, 1879 to 1889. 
The revision has 
been six years in 
issuing from the 
press, the first 
volume having ap- 
peared in 1904, and 
considerably longer 
than that in prepa- 
ration; and has ex- 
panded the original 
four volumes to five. The intelligence 
and zeal of its originator have been 
fairly matched by the erudition, edi- 
torial acumen and skill of Mr. Fuller 
Maitland, the musical editor of the Lon- 
don Times, who has had the assistance 
of many of the ablest specialists in the 
history and theory of music, and in its 
revised shape the work is more valuable 
than ever. The final volume covers the 
ground from “Tablature” to “Zwischen- 





1Grove’s Dictionary oF Music anp_ MusICcIANs. 
Edited by J. 
ume V, to Z and Appendix. 
millan Company. $s. 


ALEXANDER MACMILLAN. 


A. Fuller Maitland, M.A., F.S.A. Vol- 
New York: The Mac- 


spiel” and contains also an appendix of 
70 pages giving many new biographies 
(the omission of some of which, at least, 
from their regular places in the alphabet- 
ical arrangement of the other volumes 
certainly piques curiosity), a record of 
deaths of musical celebrities that have 
occurred since the earlier volumes were 
printed, and numerous corrections of 
mistakes in those volumes. Unfortu- 
nately not all of these corrections are 
correct. By a curious oversight the mis- 
taken statement that the American com- 
poser, Edward Alexander MacDowell, 
died on “January 24, 1907,” is repeated 
from the fourth 
volume. THE INDE- 
PENDENT for Octo- 
ber 15, 1908, in its 
review of that vol- 
ume, called attention 
to this mistake. 
MacDowell died on 
January 23, 1908. 
American buyers 
of the work will be 
disappointed at the 
comparatively scant 
treatment accorded 
to American musical 
topics. Not even 
among the briefer 
notices of the Ap- 
pendix has room 
been found for any 
mention of such 
American musicians 
as H F. Gilbert, 
Goldbeck, Rubin 
Goldmark, Henry K. 
Hadley, H. H. Huss, 
Reginald de Koven, 
Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley, Leopold Stokovski. Furthermore, 
what famous musicians from over sea 
have done in America is for the most 
part ignored. When a famous singer 
or instrumentalist has left Europe for 
these shores he too frequently has passed 
beyond the ken of the Dictionary’s 
editor. One looks in vain for any 
record of the brilliant achievements in 
America of such artists as Lilli Leh- 
mann, Jean de Reszké, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, Marcella Sembrich, Fritz 
Kreisler, I. J. Paderewski, and Eugene 
Ysaye—to name only a few. Such 
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American topics as were deemed worthy 
of special notice were entrusted to 
Messrs. Henry Edward Krehbiel and 
Richard Aldrich, eminent critics of New 
York, who have supplied admirable arti- 
cles on such subjects as American cham- 
ber music organizations, Atmerican or- 
chestras, American musical libraries, etc., 
and biographies of some American com- 
posers. The biographical department 
thruout might have been considerably im- 
proved by submitting to these American 
contributors the articles dealing with 
such artists as have made not unimpor- 
tant parts of their careers in America. 

However, with all its shortcomings 
both of commission and of omission, the 
new Grove is a wonderfully successful 
work and an absolute sine qué non for 
every musical library. 

For most readers, probably, the basis 
of musical pleasure remains just as eva- 
sive of explanation as it was before Mr. 
Gehring published his book.? This is not 
to say that his little treatise is without 
merit. It is indeed filled with interesting 
and suggestive matter, some of it ingeni- 
ously original. He analyzes music into 
several factors. such as power of tone, 
form (as including both sequence of har- 
mony and the essential principle of mel- 
ody), association, symbolization, and 
tonal and mental parallelism, each of 
which has its part in the giving of pleas- 
ure; he analyzes in detail the varied 
kinds of effects produced by)these fac- 
tors, and considers many theories pro- 
pounded by many writers on esthetics 
who have attacked the problem. But he 
does not throw any light on how or why 
these things, and not others, conduce to 
musical pleasure. Since every one of the 
contributing factors shades off into the 
unknown, his conclusion is that it is 
“small wonder that the prob'em of musical en- 
joyment should baffle all attempts at explana- 
tion. . . . So imveretrable does the subject 
seem as to nourish the s"spicion that we may 
be dealing with some of the deeper aspects of 
psychical existence, and that an adequate so- 
lution might throw light on many hidden as- 
pects of mind and emotion.” 

Mr. George P. Upton, the veteran 
musical commentator of Chicago, whose 
handbooks on the “standard” operas, 

2Tue Basts or Mustcat Preasure. Together with 
a Consideration of the Onera Problem. and the Ex- 


pression of Emotions in Music. By Albert Gehring 
New York: G. P. $1.50. 
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symphonies, oratorios, and so on, have 
found such a ready market (selling by 
scores of thousands of copies), has now 
added to his list a compilation of 108 
biographies* of “the composers whose 
works are most familiar in the concert- 
room,” condensed to the fewest possible 
words necessary “to convey some idea 
of the characteristics of the composers’ 
music and of the composers themselves ; 
also to acquaint the reader with the total 
number of compositions in each case and 
with the number of those which remain 
standard.” Inasmuch as the book is in- 
tended primarily for Chicago consump- 
tion it includes Frederick Stock, the 
promising young conductor of the-Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, but excludes 
many equally promising men who are 
equally busy in other parts of the world 
—even such as Mahler, Reger, Ravel, 
von Hausegger, Weingartner, Delius, 
Josef Suk, Paul Dukas, and our own 
Victor Herbert. 

A satisfactory life of Liszt in English 
is yet to be written. (If Mr. James 
Huneker ever completes his Biography, 


projected nearly a decade ago, it should 
prove a thing the world has long been 


waiting for.) De Beaufort’s _ brief 
sketch* now reprinted after a lapse of 
twenty-three years, is fragmentary and 
inadequate and a bit old-fashioned ; yet 
this record of the salient facts of the fife 
of a great musician and a noble soul is 
better than none. Furthermore the little 
book was worth reprinting now if only 
for preserving between covers the remi- 
niscences of Liszt in Rome which Mme. 
Helbig (née the Princess Schahawskoi) 
contributed to the New York Sun a year 
ago, and which are altogether delightful. 

Mrs. Rogers, long known to concert 
goers as “Clara Doria,” who has made’ 
a reputation as a composer and writer 
on musical theory as well as a singer, 
has produced a useful little book® by 
describing the methods of voice cul- 
ture which she has found in her own 

S3STANDARD Musicat BriocrapHies. A Handbook 
Setting Forth the Lives, Works and Characteristics 
of Representative Comnosers. By — P. Upton. 
Chicago: A. C. McClure & Co. $1.7 

4Franz Liszt. The Story of His Life. By Raphael 
Ledos de Beaufort. To which are added Franz Liszt 
in Rome, by Nadine Helbig; a Summary of His 
Compositions, and a list of his noted pupils. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Company. $1.25. 

5My Vortce ANnp I; or, THe RELATION OF THE 


SINGER TO THE SoNG. Xd Clara Kathleen Rogers 
(Clara Doria). Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50, 
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experience to be best, and by throwing 

light on the principles which underlie 

the true art of singing; hoping thus, she 
says, to prevent students from wasting 

their time and talent in pursuing a 

wrong road, and to induce them to cul- 

tivate their musical sense, and to rely on 
it, instead of upon false and artificial 
systems that have become conventional. 

She gives sound advice in an attractive 

and interesting way. 

& 

Hawthorne’s Country. By Helen A. Clarke. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne remains, as he 
is likely to do for some time to come, 


England towns which his shy and reti- 
cent spirit haunted, rather than lived in, 
more with the characters of his books 
than with their actual inhabitants, and 
even in Rome, with its myriad associa- 
tions, we look for Hilda’s Tower and 
Miriam’s Rock with an unreasonable as- 
surance of their reality and historicity. 
An author so identified with his land- 
scapes rewards the illustrator. Haw- 
thorne’s Country is a richly illustrated 
volume, text and pictures concerning 
themselves with the various towns and 
houses associated with Hawthorne. 
Salem, Concord, Brunswick, Rome, Bos- 
ton and Liverpool were the principal 
places of his abode, and these and others 
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our most spiritually gifted author, and 
the one who best knew the word magic 
by which we enter into his world of im- 
agination with its silver half lights and 
purple shadows. Like a familiar land- 
scape seen by moonlight, his art makes 
of the work-a-day world a mysterious 
place, and under his spell quite ordinary 
people are transformed ‘into beings of 
elfin beauty or into eldrich and evil 
prites. So that we associate the New 


touched by the passing of his genius are 
described in leisurely fashion by Helen 
A. Clarke, who has the grace to picture 


many of them in Hawthorne’s own 
words, which have lost none of their 
freshness and beauty in the years since 
we first read them. The best of New 
England is in the book; its rural beauty, 
industry, pride and probity, and the ex- 
haustless charm of a poetic imagination 
of the first order. 
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Yn Unfamiliar England. By Thomas D. 
Murphy. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $3. 
We heartily endorse what Mr. Murphy 
says in the preface of his book: “It may 
seem that there is little excuse for a 


“UNFAMILIAR ENGLAND.” 
L. C. Page & Co. 


new book on English travel. But 
in my illustrations I have an excuse for 
my venture. I believe that few 
books of travel can justly claim a higher 
rank in this particular.”. There are six- 
teen illustrations in color, reproduced 
from original paintings by eminent Brit- 
ish artists, and forty-eight duogravures 
from photographs. Without exception 
these illustrations are unusually good. 
The text is the account of a 7,000-mile 
journey by motor car thru Great Britain 
and Ireland. The author has been hap- 
pily successful in avoiding well-known 
places commonly visited by tourists in 
England and Scotland, and in thus justi- 
fying his title he has produced a book 
that does not conflict with other books 
on this much-written-about and familiar 
country. Mr. Murphy has a peculiar 
facility in picking up quaint bits of gos- 
sip, which greatly enhance the interest of 
his altogether pleasing book. 
s 


The Married Life of the Frederic Carrolls. 


By Jesse Lynch Williams. New Y 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams writes of 
married life as tho he were looking into 
the home thru a lighted window, not as 
tho he sat at the fireside. The clever 
observer attitude lends itself easily to a 
mild cynicism, and the reader gets a 
bird’s-eye view of marriage in America 
among fairly well-to-do professional peo- 
ple that is superficially true, and certainly 
entertaining. Of course the Carrolls 
did not think themselves well-to-do, but 


ork: 


they were measuring themselves against 
the millionaires who bought Fred’s pic- 
tures. Much is made of their financial 
straits and a sordid little tragedy nearly 
develops ; the Frederic Carrolls are often 
a little bitter against an unappreciative 
age. But people who live in twenty-five- 
thousand-dollar country houses, with 
sixteen rooms and plenty of baths, a 
formal garden and other pleasant acces- 
sories, should not throw stones at the rest 
of us. The story begins with the waning 
of the honeymoon. In an English coun- 
try house, rented for the season, where it 
had rained for a month, the enforced 
idleness, seclusion and constant compan- 
ionship had got on the nerves of the 
honeymooning pair. They find ‘them- 
selves “bored to death” and face with 
horror another bankrupt marriage. It is 
all very natural, very young, very. lightly 
told. Their friends, their dinners and 
diners, sympathetic or critical; their 
house building, with its woe and its tri- 
umph; their ups and downs in income 
and in affection, make the substance of 
the book. They skate over thin ice at 
times, but they do not break thru. The 
serpent-woman creeps into their garden 
of marriage, but she glides out again 
harmlessly after Molly Carroll has dis- 
covered the way to exorcise her. 

“The reason so many men and women think 
they would have been happier married to the 
other. one is because they never married the 
other one.” 

Sometimes the best cure for an infatua- 
tion is to see the enchantress constantly, 
as in a camping trip to the North Woods, 
and Molly is as wise as a serpent, altho 
not one herself. Mr. Williams caustic- 
ally remarks that the captive pair would 
not mind the cage so much if the door 
were left open, but that is a superficial 
judgment. The mere fact of a legal 
ceremony neither makes nor unmakes a 
marriage. Tolstoy’s greatest novel.shows 
how the looser bonds of a free union may 
gall and fetter. Anna Karenina and 
Vronsky quickly tired of each other, too. 
It is rather childish to blame the institu- 
tion of marriage for the fickleness of 
human kind. And the creator of the 
Frederic Carrolls falls into this pueril- 
ity, altho he does see that each wedded 
pair must make their wedding into a true 
marriage for themselves, working out 
salvation with fear, trembling and humor, 
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Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling. With 
Illustrations by W. Heath Robinson. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 391. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $3.50. 

The publishers have given us a most 
desirable and sumptuous edition of the 
collected poems of the best known and 
most popular of living English poets. It 
includes the “Barrack Room Ballads,” 
“Departmental Ditties,’ “The Seven 
Seas,” “The Five Nations” and “Col- 
lected Verse”; indeed, all his published 
poems except those that have appeared 
recently or scattered thru the volumes of 
short tales. The type is large, the paper 
thick, and the seventeen illustrations, 
colored and plain, add much attractive- 
ness to the volume. It is of no use for 
the critics to berate the rough art of 
Kipling. It is rough, but it is powerful. 
It presents rude soldier life rudely, but 
with a background of feeling which is 
true and noble. What does one want 
finer than the dedication of the “Barrack 
Room Ballads” to his brother-in-law 
Salestier : 

“Beyond the path of the outmost sun thru 
utter darkness hurled,” 
or “Pharaoh and the Sergeant,” or “The 
Ballad of East and West,” or “Reces- 
sional,” or “Gunga Din’? Every boy, 
every man and woman, ought to pick out 
and learn those he loves best, and skip a 
few. 

4 

Comrades of the Trails. By G. E. Theo- 
dore Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.50. 

All lovers of forest and stream who 
have a touch of gypsy imagination will 
like Comrades of the Trails, by G. E. 
Theodore Roberts. A wholesome young 
Englishman hunting and trapping in the 
great Northern forests of America, and 
a “good Injun” guide with the reassur- 
ing name of Sober Sam, have many ad- 
ventures and an exciting winter in the 
country about Two-Fox Pond. In the 
woods, which we think of as silent, espe- 
‘ially in. winter, when hushed with the 
deep snow, we are wont to fancy life as 
‘ventless and monotonous. It is never 
0 to Mr. Roberts or his readers.. There 
ire plenty of interesting people in the 
ook, albeit they are furry folk, and 
nake dangerous neighbors, some of 
hem, Each trail exquisitely etched in 


the snow has a story for the woodsman, 
and the life of adventure and constant 
hardship has rich compensation in health, 
vigor and the delight of outdoor beauty. 
Mr. Roberts has the art of miaking us 
feel the charm of the woods, and the 


‘attraction of primitive housekeeping in a 


“shack” backed against a clump of cedar 
trees. 
4 


Theology and Human Problems. A Com- 
parative Study of Absolute Idealism 
and Pragmatism as Interpreters of Re- 
ligion. The Taylor Lectures for 1900- 
10, By Eugene William Lyman, D. D., 
Professor of Christian Theology in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


A Valid Religion for the Times. A Study 
of the Central Truths of Spiritual Relig- 
ion. By Parley P. Womer, With a 


Foreword by Washington Gladden. . 


a York: Broadway Publishing Co. 
I. . 

These two books are welcome addi- 
tions to the growing list of popular ex- 
positions of the Christian faith in the 
light of modern knowledge. They are 
written by young men as essays toward 
a rational ground for religious belief and 
Christian effort, and both seek to be 
practical. Professor Lyman devotes the 
most interesting part of his volume to 





“COMRADES OF THE TRAILS.” 


An illustration from the new book by 
Theodore Roberts, 
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the question of the best philosophical 
method of approach to theological prob- 
lems, and decides in favor of the prag- 
matic. His criticism of absolute ideal- 
ism and Ritschlianism is very suggestive, 
and his contention that the newer system, 
if such it may be called, gives a firmer 
basis for Christian theology, is not with- 
out support. The book deserves special 
commendation because of its clear and 
expressive English style. The author is 
one of the first in the field to show the 
value and tendency of pragmatism in its 
application to Christian theology, and 
while some of his conclusions are not 
very well sustained, his effort will appeal 
to many. Mr. Womer approaches his 
subject from the standpoint of the advo- 
cate, and presents his arguments for the 
substance of faith in the “spirit of sweet 
reasonableness.” He tries to gather up 
the great essentials of religion and pres- 
ent them, not in the conventional theo- 
logical language or dogmatic form, but 
in the terms of daily experience and 
need. This is a book for the earnest but 


busy man of affairs who seeks some 
guidance in his Christian thought and 


activity, while Dr. Lyman’s volume will 
appeal strongly to every thoughtful stu- 
dent and minister. 

i 
The Dethronement of a City Boss. By 


John } Hamilton. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.20. \ 


Mr. Hamilton’s Dethronement of a 
City Boss is a well arranged and lucid 
exposition of the Des Moines plan of city 
government, and should have a wide 
reading, for the majority of city voters 
are determined on the dethronement of 
the city boss, and the Des Moines system 
for the accomplishment of that purpose 
is winning wide acceptance. Popularly, 
but incorrectly, the plan is dubbed the 
commission form of city government. 
But its success depends on several other 
features besides the abolition of boards 
of aldermen and the establishment of a 
small ruling commission. Most impor- 
tant of these features, as expounded by 
the author, are: (1) Easy nomination of 
candidates for municipal office by peti- 
tion. Any voter can be named for mayor 
or commissioner by the simple, cheap ex- 
pedient of twenty-five other voters filing 
a petition. Thus the contro] of nomina- 


tions by national parties or-by machine 
rings is prevented and independent nom 
inations are encouraged. (2) A first 
election sifts out the numerous candi- 
dates. . The voters do what the bosses 
have. claimed credit and compassion for 
doing; they squelch the ambitions of 
cranks, self-seekers and busybodies. (3) 
Upon the ballot at the final election, 
which has no party emblems, only two 
names for each office appear and only ten 
altogether. This is “the short ballot,” 
which enables every voter, with a mini- 
mum of investigation and without party 
guidance, to make his own judgment. 
(4) Strict laws are enforced against 
fraudulent voting, bribery, or lavish ex- 
penditure by candidates. (5) The char- 
ter embodies the referendum, initiative 
and recall. Indeed, its outstanding char- 
acteristic is that it has avoided the dan- 
gers of bureaucracy inherent in the com- 
mission plan by a strong infusion of rad- 
ical democracy. 
re) 


The Empty House, and other stories. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Illustrated, 
16mo, pp. 326. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. $1.25. 

There are nine stories in this volume, 
the last of over thirty volumes from a 
writer who for strength, fervor, imag- 
ination, purpose and genius is surpassed 
by no other woman writer of her country 
and generation. Among the volumes to 
her credit are, among -stories, “Avis,” 
“The Madonna of the Tubs,” “A Sin- 
gular Life” and “Doctor Zay”; of reli- 
gious books are “The Gates Ajar” and 
“The Story of Jesus Christ,” and “The 
Struggle for Immortality” ; to which may 
be added two volumes of poems. The 
present volume is a collection ‘of Mrs. 
Ward’s magazine stories of family life, 
in which the erring husband, wife or son 
returns to restore the broken home, so 
that the sun returns after the rain. Yet 
there is lightness and humor balancing 
the intensity of the sentiment. and style. 
It is well worth while to gather these 
fugitive stories and preserve them for 
the reader who has for so many years 
learned to value the writings of one who 
is now of the elder generation, and 
whose purposeful seriousness has never 
been harsh, and whose merrier mood has 
never been frivolous, 
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ROSA BONHEUR: PAINTED BY AUGUSTE BONHEUR. 
From the biography published by D. Appleton & Co. 


Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens. 
{Illustrated.] Edited by Myrta Lockett 
Avary. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $2.50. 


This is the prison diary of Mr. Ste- 


phens, Vice-President of the Southern 
Confederacy, written between May 27 
and October 26, 1865, with an introduc- 
tion and a concluding chapter by the 
editor. Stephens was .arrested at his 
Georgia home on May 11th and was 
then taken to Fort Warren, in Boston 
Harbor, where he was held for six 


months. 


His diary records his capture 
and transportation north, his daily life in 
the prison, his conversations, his read- 


ings, and his efforts foy release. Here 
and there are also comments on public 
affairs and characterizations of promi- 
nent men. Prison graft was then, as it 
probably always has been, a flourishing 
custom, for the prisoner was wofully 
swindled in his purchases from a visit- 
ing sutler. Tho ill a good part of the 
time, the prisoner bore his confinement 
bravely. His three petitions for release 
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are couched in manly terms. He argues 
the matter, and does not beg. Here and 
elsewhere he recites the fact that he was 
a Union man up to the outbreak of the 
war, deploring and even denouncing 
secession; but that when his State went 
out he felt in duty bound to follow. The 
volume will give an intimate view of 
Stephens which no other work supplies. 


& 


Adventures in Friendship. 
son. New York: 

Co. $1.20. 
One looks about for adjectives to de- 
scribe such books as Mr. Grayson’s Ad- 


By David Gray- 
oubleday, Page & 


the Scotch preacher’s heart goes straight 
to ours. “He went about thinking that, 
after all, he didn’t know much, and that 
therefore he must be kind,” describes the 
good man so perfectly that we know him 
at once and forever. David calls him 
“that accomplished spreader of burdens.” 
No words could better describe the man 
who helps people by showing them how 
and when to help others. We see the 


farmhouse, with its quiet and order; the 
spreading fields ; the open road that runs 
by like a river, carrying many friends of 
David’s and ours, also, since he has 
talked of them to us, as we talk of our 
intimates to each other ; we get the sense 
of peace, of content, of ripe experience, 


ONE “ADVENTURE IN FRIENDSHIP.” 


“Adventures in Contentment” of last 
year, and vainly. seeks for one delicate 
and tender enough. “Wholesome” and 
“genial” come to hand, but they suggest 
something more robust and rollicking 
than these gentle stories of a country life 
that needs no “uplift.” These chapters 
from a good man’s life have the fra- 
grance of pine woods after a rain, the 
keen tingle of a frosty morning when the 
low sun is shining far to the south and 
the sky has the blue of steel instead of 
that of forget-me-nots. A word from 


-be best wooed by indirection. 


of human sympathy, of a nature rich and 
responsive to the best in its neighbor- 
hood; ef a country life that is not nar- 
row or dull; that is full of palpitating 
interest, and of friendships which have 
stood the test of years. 

“Friendship is like happiness. She flies pur- 
suit, she is shy and wild, and timid, and will 
Quite unexpect- 
edly, sometimes, as we pass in the open road, 
she puts her hand in ours, like a child.” 
And we feel that we, too, have had an 
adventure in friendship, and are richer 
by a new friend. 
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Literary Notes 


....Some.of God’s Ministries is the title of 
a recent importation by the Scribners; being a 
volume of sermons by Dr. W. M. MacGregor, 
of Edinburgh, the second in the series ‘The 
Scholar as Preacher” ($1.75). 


...-In the New Hudson Shakespeare series 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream makes its ap- 
pearance, with introduction and notes revised 
by Dr. E. C. Black (Glascow) and Prof, M. 
G. Daniell. An excellent school edition 
(Ginn). : 

....A recent volume of the Crown Theolog- 
ical Library contains translations of two es- 
says of Dr. Adolf Harnack, “Monasticism: 
Its Ideals and History” and “The Confessions 
of St. Augustine” (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). 


....In the “Contemporary Science Series,” 
imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons ($1.50) 
the latest volume to appear is Dr. M. Fish- 
berg’s The Jews: A Study of Race and En- 
vironment: An encyclopedic volume, illus- 
a and supplied with bibliography and in- 
ex. 

....Theodore Stanton in his Reminiscences 
of Rosa Bonheur (Appleton; $3) gives some 
interesting information on the Saint Simon 
socialists with whom Rosa Bonheur’s father 
was associated and shows their close relation 
to the American woman’s rights movement 
and the Brook Farm experiment. 


...-How It Flies is the title given to the 
story of man’s endeavors to conquer the air 
and the inventions thru which he has succeed- 
ed in his ambition, as it is told by Richard 
Ferris, B.S., C.E. The volume aims at sim- 
plicity in language and is issued to meet the 
popular demand for: such a work (Thomas 
Nelson & Son; $1.20). 


_ .+..The little book on Natural Philosophy 
in which Professor Ostwald lays down the fun- 
damental principles of his energy theory as 
opposed to the prevailing mechanistic concep- 
tions, is now accessible to the English reader 
thru the translation of Thomas Seltzer (Holt. 
$1.). In the forthcoming article in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT on Ostwald’s philosophy this work 
will be discussed at some length. 


_«+++Dr. Samuel McComb, co-author of “Re- 
ligion and Medicine,” now publishes thru 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Christianity and the Mod- 
ern Mind: an examination of vital subjects 
such as are suggested in some of the chapter 
headings: “The Intellect in Religion”; “Re- 
ligion and Miracle’; “The New Belief in 
Prayer”; “Immortality and Science”; “The 
New Conception of Missions” ($1.50). 


....Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, who keep 
one or two large encyclopedias constantly in 
publication, have just issued Volume VII of 
the New Schaft-Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligtious Knowledge. 
‘Moralities,” and covers such important top- 
cs as “Lord’s Supper,” “Luther,” “Luther- 
ins,” “Melanchthon,” “Mary,” “Mithraism” 
nd “Missions.” Twelve volumes will com- 
lete this admirable series. 


It carries the work thru. 


....Giorgio Bartoli, an Italian Jesuit who 
reecntly left the orden and the Roman Cath- 
clic Church, sets forth the convictions which 
led him to change his faith in The Primitive 
Church and the Primacy of Rome (New 
York: George H. Doran Co.). He is not a 
modernist and does not accept the results of 
the higher criticism, but attacks the Roman 
system more from the point of view of the 
older evangelicalism. 


....Next to Joan of Arc perhaps Teresa of 
Spain is the most interesting woman of the 
Middle Ages. A few years ago Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, of Edinburgh, wrote an interesting 
sketch of her career, and now another Protest- 
ant, Helen Hester Colvill, puts forth a worthy 
biography of the Spanish Saint (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50). It is a work of 
painstaking care and discerning judgment, 
written with sympathy and affection. 

...-Emily James Putnam—Mrs. G. H. Put- 
nam—vivaciously sketches a series of portraits 
of The Lady: the lady in different ages and 
under all governments (Sturgis & Walton Co. 
$2.50). Telling us what was expected of the 
gentlewoman in times ancient, medieval, rena- 
scent, Georgian, and ante-bellum, she succeeds 
in imparting, besides many personalia, much 
illuminative information respecting the suc- 
cessive civilizations. Her book is generously 
illustrated. 


_ .++:A posthumous novel by Tolstoy is to be 
issued in the spring. Particulars are not 


* vouchsafed as to its date of composition. The 


hero is a young officer of the guard, of fash- 
ion and family. After becoming engaged, he 
learns that his intended bride has been the 
mistress of another. In his grief and disillu- 
sionment, the young man resigns from the 
army, and enters a monastery. But he does 
not find peace, in spite of the reputation for 
holiness which he gains in time; and the cli- 
max of the story is bloody and horrific. 

....The Scribners make a handsome vol- 
ume of. William Adams Brown’s character 
sketch of Morris Ketchum Jesup, which is 
preceded by a striking frontispiece-portrait. 
Successive chapters describe “The Man We 
Knew”; his ancestry, boyhood, and schooling; 
his philanthropy; his churchmanship and citi- 
zenship; his services to the arts and sciences 
and to education; the discovery of the North 
Pole, etc. This is in all senses of the word 
a well-made book (even to the index), and 
one which the friends of Mr. Jesup will most 
certainly welcome. 


.:.-Elinor Glyn’s latest offering, His Hour 
(D. Appleton; $1.50), fairly bristles with great 
names. The’ frontispiece is a prince’s minia- 
ture, and there are half a dozen appelative 
magnificencies to every page thruout, the novel 
being dedicated to Her Imperial Highness, 
The Grand Duchess Vladimir of Russia. 
The titled hero is “handsome as a god.” Mor- 
ally, he takes after some of the gods without 
Christian equivalents in the Calendar of Saints. 
At the climax (p. 253) his splendid eyes blaze 
“with the passion of a wild beast.” 


....The Captain of Police of San Francisco, 
Thomas S. Duke, issues in a volume that runs 








+ 


to over 560 pages Celebrated Criminal Cases 
of America (San Francisco: James H. Barry 
Company, $3). The cases are treated as narra- 
ying without too much of verbiage or legal 
ore. 


....Esperanto is not the limit of simplicity 

and regularity in the field of international lan- 
guages. Ido is as much easier than Esperanto 
to learn as Esperanto is easier than, say, 
German or Chinese: at least that is the im- 
pression one would gather from its advocates. 
Any one who has a reasonably wide vocabu- 
lary of Latin derivation can read it at sight. 
Its development is in the hands of an inter- 
national committee, which is devoting. more 
attention to perfecting the language than to its 
propaganda. Literature on the subject of Ido 
may be had free on application to William J. 
Phoebus, 768 East Nineteenth Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
_ «++Dr. S. M. Crothers has found his way 
into the hearts of the American public, or at 
least that part of the public which, reads es- 
says. A year or more ago he wrote a con- 
densed memoir of Holmes, and it is an open 
secret that he is himself the successor of the 
“little doctor” in more ways than one. His 
latest book, Among Friends, consists in part, 
if not altogether, of papers contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly. To name them is to recall 
some of our best light reading during the 
year just closed: “The Hundred Worst 
Books,” “The Convention of Books,” “In 
Praise of Politicians,” “The Colonel in the 
Theological Seminary,” etc. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin ; $1.25.) 

....Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s account of A Diplo- 
matist’s Wife in Many Lands (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.; $6) contains, among other interesting 
anecdotes, one with regard to her brother, the 
late Marion Crawford. It concerns his first 
novel: “Mr. Isaacs.” He wrote it in a few 
weeks, she assures us, and sent it to the Mac- 
millans : 

“and then forgot all about the manuscript, for three 
months had passed and no notice was taken of it. 
This, I am glad to say, was his only experience of 
the ‘weary, weary waiting on the everlasting road’ 
which is the heaviest trial of a literary career. Years 
afterward, when, as Henry James remarked to me, 
Marion was ‘meat and drink .and lodging to pub- 
lishers,” he was shown a letter from Mr. John Mor- 
ley (now Lord Morley), who had been a reader for 
the firm in question. Mr. Morley’s appreciation of 
the novel-reading public was hardly justified by events. 
He classed ‘Mr. Isaacs’ as a work which would never 
be ropular; it would not ‘pay well,’ but he advocated 
its production, saying that it was original and well 
written, and would do the respected publishing house 
no harm. Marion himself always said that the in- 
stant success of ‘Mr. Isaacs’ was a piece of stupen- 
dous luck.” 

We had always supposed that Lord Morley 
was a better “guesser,” as publishers’ reader, 
than his rival, George Meredith, of whom sim- 
ilar anecdotes have gone the rounds. 


....August Strindberg is known, to those of 
us who do know him, for a playwright who 
prides himself upon the unpleasantness of his 
themes, and upon the fact that he extracts 
therefrom the maximum of unpleasantness. 
Mother Love, a play in one act, in the Eng- 
lish version by Francis J. Ziegler, seems to be 
a characteristic performance. The Creditor, 
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“A Tragic Comedy,” translated. by the same 
hand, is a second example of the Swede’s 
perversion. Both these volumes are issued by 
Brown Brothers, Philadelphia; and we have 
their word for it that The Creditor is now the 
most popular of Strindberg’s plays on the Ger- 
man stage. Another play, this time of Biblical, 
or rather apocryphal, subject matter, is the 
Judith of Martin Schiitze (Holt; $1.25). This 
drama in blank verse has dignity, and, at times, 
power; yet we question whether it embodies 
the essential elements of theatrical success. 
From Charles H. Sergel & Co. (Chicago) 
comes a new edition of Bjornson’s dramatic 
trilogy, Sigurd Slembe, translated from the 
Norwegian by Dr. William Morton Payne. 
Here is, as the translator wrote, twenty-two 
years ago, “probably the noblest production 
of a literature’—a literature with which, by 
the way, we are better acquainted now than in 
1888—a fact which we may attribute, in part, 
to Dr. Payne himself. 


a 
Pebbles 


Witu the death of Tolstoy, Russia’s excuse 
for existence appears to have disappeared.— 
Brooklyn Times. 


Littte Bess1Ee—Mamma, how’ll I know when 
I’m naughty? 

Mother—Your conscience will tell you, dear. 

Little Bessie—I don’t care about what it 
tells me—will it tell you?—Harper’s Weekly. 


“Do you think a secret ballot promotes hon- 
esty in elections?” 

“Can’t say that it does,” replied the painfully 
practical politician. “The secrecy of it tempts 
too many men whom you have paid to vote 
for you to go back on their words.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“How is the new filing system? Success?” 
asked the agent of the merchant to whom he 
had sold a “system” a few days before. 

“Great!” said the merchant. 

“Good!” said the agent, rubbing his hands. 
“And how is business ?” 

“Business?” echoed the merchant. “Oh, 
we have stopped business to attend to the 
filing system.”—San Francisco Star. 


“I want to get two pounds of tripe,” said 
the lady, entering the shop, relates an ex- 
change. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” replied the keeper, “but we 
haven’t any tripe today.” 

“No tripe? Why, it’s in season.” 

“No, ma’am, there’s no tripe being shot just 
now.” 

“No tripe being shot! Why, what are you 
talking about?” 

“T—I should say, ma’am, that tne Fisheries 
Commission won't allow tripe to be caught 
now.” 

“Are you crazy, man? I don’t want fish! 
I want tripe!” 

“Well, what in thunder is tripe, ma’am?” 

“Why—why, I don’t know just what it is; 
but if you haven’t got any I’ll try some other 
place.”—New Orleans Picayune, 
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Ir was the custom of the ancient He- 
brews to usher in the new year by the 
blowing of horns. The custom still pre- 
vails in annual reports of societies and 
corporations and in the January numbers 
of the periodicals. We wish, therefore, 
to take advantage of the season, its spirit 
of kindly indulgence, to blow our own 
horn a little. We would not infringe 
upon the advertising pages, but make it 
clear to our readers what we are trying 
to do, what we want to do, and then 
they can fairly judge in how far we suc- 
ceed, and will not blame us for not doing 
something else and quite different. Our 
old subscribers may not need this, but 
we have enlarged the circle of our read- 
ers by 25 per cent. during the past year, 
and among these new acquaintances 
there may be some who have been 
brought into the circle under a mistaken 
impression of the character of the maga- 
zine. If such there be, it is only fair 
to disillusionize them at the start and 
not let them continue to take THe INDE- 
vENDENT year after year on the supposi- 
tion that it is, like many of its esteemed 
contemporaries, composed of detective 
stories, historical romances and pretty 
pictures. 


Tue INDEPENDENT is a dynamic 
weekly. It exists for the purpose of re- 
cording current events and of directing 
the current of events. It was founded 
not to make money, but to make history. 
It has made both. Many of the things it 
worked for in the days of 1848 have 
been accomplished, but its reformatory 
zeal has not slackened, altho it is direct- 
ed in other and more diversified chan- 
nels. It has no particular cause to ad- 
vance, no single remedy which it recom- 
mends as a cure for all the ills that flesh 
is heir to. It is not the organ of any 
party, person, church, society, corpora- 
tion, cause or publishing house. It aims 
to call attention to and encourage prac- 
tical progress in all its forms. It has lit- 
tle liking for mere fault-finding and 
iconoclasm, but favors constructive re- 
forms. 

The purpose of THe INDEPENDENT is 
not to amuse, nor merely to instruct, but 
to inspire and incite to action. Every 
editorial, not excepting this one, is writ- 
ten with a view of suggesting to the 
reader something he can do, and helping 
him to do it. We try not to make this 
hortatory motive unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous, but it accounts for some of our 
omissions, for example, obituaries, 
crimes, scandal and accidents. We rare- 
ly print obituaries, not from any aver- 
sion to the idea of death, but because 
the poorest time to talk about a man is 
the day of his death. Any time before 
that criticism or praise might have some 
effect upon his future work or influence. 
Any time after that, if worth while, his 
character and achievements can be more 
justly appraised. We prefer to discuss 
only living people and living issues. A 
murder or a fire or a divorce or an ex- 
plosion or an automobile accident may 
be tremendously important to those con- 
cerned in it and may be tremendously 
interesting to those who are not, but if 
there is nothing to be done about it, it 
does not come within our province. 
Great catastrophes and preventable casu- 
alties require attention, but the per- 
petual contemplation of suffering and 
misfortune by people in the attitude of 
passive spectators is injurious to char- 
acter. 

THE INDEPENDENT aims to be of serv- 
ice to thinkers and doers. It is a maga- 
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zine of ammunition for men on the firing 
line. We publish illustrations, not pic- 
tures. If we put in pictures merely be- 
cause they are pretty or unique, THE 
INDEPENDENT could be made more at- 
tractive to casual purchasers, but it 
would not maintain its hold upon its 
habitual readers, who depend upon it. It 
would not have kept its place in certain 
families for a half century, even in the 
lean years when the book-money was cut 
to the bone. The names on our subscrip- 
tion list that we are proudest of are 
those of lonely ranchmen, of isolated 
school teachers, of foreign consuls and 
missionaries, the one- magazine families 
which have found THe INDEPENDENT 
the most satisfactory medium for keep- 
ing in touch with the world. 

THE INDEPENDENT is divided into 
three parts, having distinct functions, 
corresponding to the divisions of court 
procedure. ‘Lhere is first the “Survey of 


the World,” pledged, like the witnesses, 
to tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth, and as much of it. as can be com- 
pressed into not over eight pages, with- 


out comment or bias or rhetorical embel- 
lishment. Then, in the contributors’ sec- 
tion, the questions before the court of 
the American people are discussed by 
experts and argued from various stand- 
points by the ablest advocates we can 
find. This is where we are most apt to 
offend our readers and lose our subscrib- 
ers, because they assume that the views 
to which we give space must be ours, 
whereas we merely mean they are worth 
calling to the attention of the public. 
Lastly, in the editorial department, we 
assume a judicial attitude and sum up 
the evidence of the witnesses and weigh 
the arguments of opposing counsel. Then 
the case is ready to be submitted to the 
jury empaneled on our subscription list, 
on whom, after all, rests the responsi- 
bility for the decision and for the action 
that should result from every decision. 
On account of its scope and character 
THe INDEPENDENT is being taken in 
schools which are using periodicals for 
class work or side reading. .In Newark, 
for example, the interesting experiment 
was tried of putting a box of magazines 
from the public library into a class of 
fourteen-year-old girls in a German 


quarter of the city. After a few week 
the pupils were asked, without coachin 
o~ warning, to write a letter about th 
periodicals they had been reading. Her 
is one of them: 
Morton Street School 
Newark, N. J., November 21, 1910. 
Mr. J. Corron Dana, 

Public Librarian, 

Dear Sir :—-Since the second week of Oct: 
ber we have been receivers of various maga 
zines, the purpose of which I believe is to ge 
us hetter acquainted with tle things that ar 
coustantly occurring thruout the world. 

Altho I find all periodicals intensely inte: 
esting, there are two which I prefer above al, 
namely, THe INDEPENDENT and Life. 

I like them because one shows the serious 
side of life and the other the reverse. 

Being fond of reading current events, I al- 
ways find pleasure in THe INDEPENDENT. And 
what I especially like in this magazine is the 
excellent editorials. Then Life. One grows 
weary of reading serioys matters only and 
longs for a change. Life furnishes all that 
can brighten up one’s feeling, and I can say 
that it always puts me in a better humor. 

_I intend to be a diligent reader of all maga 
zines as they come in, for they teach me much, 
and I hope that every graduating class in the 
city, next term, shall have the similar pleasure. 

Respectfully, 
Rose B. MenxKEs (8a). 


We admire the choice. Miss Rose has 
made a good complementary combina- 
tion. Life and THe INDEPENDENT differ 
somewhat in their literary style, also in 
their editorial policy on certain questions, 
especially vivisection and woman suf- 
frage. But particularly we are glad to 
see that Miss Rose has learned how to 
discriminate between magazines. She 
will not be of those who will buy any 
periodical from a newsstand if it has a 
red cover. She has discovered that THE 
INDEPENDENT has a serious purpose and 
that it is devoted to current events and 
their editorial discussion, and if she con- 
tinues, as we hope she will, to like that 
sort of thing, she knows where she can 
find it. Now, if everybody in the United 
States knew as much as that our circula- 
tion would be larger than it is, tho doubt 
less never so large as that of magazines 
of the lighter side, like our rival, in this 
case our team-mate, Life. We want 
THE INDEPENDENT to reach all those who 
have use for it, therefore we shall try in 
1911 to make it of use to all who 
have it. 
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The New Annus Mirabilis 


Do our readers fully apprehend the 
fact of immense importance that they 
have seen the past year the prelude and 
promise of what is to be this year the 
opening of a great new era of industrial, 
social and political progress? The past 
year has proved that men may gain the 
conquest of the air, as they previously 
had learned to rule the earth and the sea. 
With this year they will begin, not as an 
experiment, but as a matter of business 
and pleasure, to travel as birds travel, 
spurning the ground, no longer creeping 
and crawling like snails glued to earth, 
but free as the eagles to soar above all 
obstructions of mountains or sandy des- 
erts or wastes of frost, masters of the 
three elements, earth, sea and sky, pos- 
sessed of a new and marvelous faculty 
that seems almost’spiritual. It will make 
a mighty change in human conditions, 
but will it lift us nearer Heaven? 

If we fail to catch the full consequence 
of this new human power, let us recall 
what it. meant to the world when our 
fathers began to use steam for transit. 
That was an epoch in civilization the 
world over. For us it made one great 
nation possible. Otherwise we could not 
have been united, for, as Daniel Webster 
said of the future inhabitants of Oregon, 
their Congressmen could not reach 
Washington until the session had ended. 
We now live on our railroads and steam- 
ships. They bring us our food. They 
unify our people, for they weld us with 
iron links. The world is all one, because 
all the world is accessible to all. 

Again, think what it has meant to the 
world that time has been annihilated by 
the telegraph and telephone. That 
opened up another, and scarcely less im- 
portant era in civilization. An instant 
brings us close together, for we no longer 
have to take account of the passage of 
time. We can talk with our neighbor a 
thousand miles away as if he were by 
our side. Both time and distance have 
ceased to be. And now all these wonders 
are commonplaces to us which would 
have been miracles to statesmen and 
philosophers of less than a century ago. 

In a less degree the automobile has 
r volutionized the conditions of society, 
fr discovery and invention have so fol- 


lowed each other that each has seemed to 
leave no room for further advance. But 
with all these new victories over Nature, 
she seemed to have held back one from 
us, that art which the mother robin has 
no difficulty in teaching her brood, the 
conquest of the sky. We have longed 
for it, have dreamed of it, have labored 
for it, but had almost despaired of it, 
until the year of grace 1910 wrenched 
the secret from her. We then learned 
that we could fly. This year we will fly. 
The aeroplane will be as familiar as the 
automobile, at first the plaything of 
wealth, but then the common carrier of 
all who will go. It is now assured. All 
that remains is to perfect the details. Al- 
ready it is as safe as the chauffeur’s 
machine. 

It will revolutionize travel. It will 
provide swifter carriage for commerce 
or for pleasure. It will be the pleasant- 
est, easiest, quietest way of travel, free 
from dust, jar and racking noise. It will 
find no obstructions. It gives us all the 
sky for a road, with no labor of leveling 
hills or tunneling mountains. The air- 
man will choose his own route, make his 
own street, pass as he pleases, and slowly 
and safely glide to the ground whenever. 
and wherever he may choose. He has 
gained a new faculty, a new sense, a new 
mastery over Nature. He now really 
rules the world. It is great to have come 
to this long-desired epoch, to see the new 
era begin. 

Will it end war? Will it make the 
possibilities of war so terrible that no 
nation will dare to make war? Can a 
hundred aeroplanes drop tons of explo- 
sives Over a city or on a fleet? Are war- 
ships to be obsolete? Or will nations 
agree not to use the new weapon against 
each other? Will it not.be easier and 
surer if they will agree no more to fight? 

Will it teach nations no more to build 
jealous walls of tariff to obstruct each 
other’s comfort and wealth? It will be 
impossible to limit the use of the new 
airship to carry merchandise, for profit 
will drive men to drop their wares where 
they will, and where they cannot be seen. 
What is a custom house to those whose 
port of entry is anywhere? 3 

So the conquest of the air in this won- 
derful new year opens a new page—a 
new volume—in the world’s history. We 
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believe it will make for good, for it will 
compact the world with a closer civiliza- 
tion. It creates propinquity, and pro- 
pinquity begets love rather than hate. 


wt 
The Meetings at St. Louis 


INASMUCH as the economists and the 
historians gave up the sessions of their 
annual meeting a year ago to a note- 
worthy celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of their re- 
spective associations, it was naturally de- 
sired to make the meetings this year 
somewhat more academic in character. 
With this thought in mind it was on the 
whole a wise decision of the economists 
not to meet with the historians at Indian- 
apolis, since that would have again em- 
phasized the social feature. The cordial- 
ity of feeling that has always subsisted 
between the two associations can always 
be relied on to create “a good time,” the 
value of which is fully recognized, but, 
of course, it is not the only value which 
it is the duty of these learned societies 
to promote. 

The economists chose to assemble at 
St. Louis, and with them met also the 
American Society for Labor Legislation, 
the American Sociological Society, the 
American Statistical Association and the 
American Political Science Association. 
The sessions began with the presidential 
addresses of Prof. Edmund J. James be- 
fore the American Association and 
Woodrow Wilson before the American 
Political Science Association, on Tuesday 
evening, and closed with a discussion in 
an attempt to define Socialism by the 
Economic Association, on Friday after- 
noon. Between these two sessions were 
sandwiched papers and discussions on 
nearly every phase of social science and 
its applications by men of power and 
knowledge, whose vital grasp of current 
questions of the big sort was fine to see, 
and showed little trace of that detach- 
ment from the world of realities which, 
in former days, was too often associated 
with the personality of the scholar. Very 
pleasant social events, too, were found 
place for, for the most part after the 
evening sessions, in which the people of 
St. Louis showed their characteristic and 
gracious aptitude for fine hospitality. 


It is impossible to comment on an) 
large proportion of the papers and dis 
cussions. The presidential addresses, a: 
was fitting, were of special significance 
All who had the good fortune to hear 
Woodrow Wilson were agreed that he 
had never revealed the qualities of his 
mind and his dignified personality to bet 
ter advantage than on this occasion. . His 
topic, “The Law and the Facts,” was 
happily chosen, and it was so handled as 
to present an ideal at once high and 
sanely practical of the development of 
law, including the principles of constitu- 
tional interpretation, of which we hear so 
much just now. The truth was well driven 
home that law is a product and a form, 
not a creative power. That power lies 
in the facts and in the ability of the hu- 
man mind to see and to interpret them. 
Dr. Wilson in his teaching has always 
insisted that interpretation calls not only 
for science, but also, and even more 
urgently, for the insight which comes 
only of imagination and sympathy. His 
plea for the study of literature as essen- 
tial to the training of lawyer and pub- 
licist made a peroration of the impressive 
sort, which older men in the field of po- 
litical science associate with a type of 
public speaking that great and effective 
men once made familiar to American au- 
diences, and which the American public 
needs again today. 

President James made a strong plea 
for a national policy of universal edu- 
cation, in which he did not shrink from 
contrasting the expenditures of the na- 
tion on accounts of war and preparations 
for war with its contribution toward the 
preparation of the people, generation by 
generation, for worthy and effective liv- 
ing. Professor Giddings, as president of 
the American Sociological Society, spoke 
on Wednesday evening “On the Relation 
of Social Theory to Social Policy,” and 
urged that the overshadowing question 
of public policy is that of the possibility 
of preventing war. Of this address the 
New York Evening Post says editorially : 

“Professor Giddings brought out with much 
force the responsibility of leaders in public 
life for the formation of opinion about war. 
He insisted that such prominent individuals 
are real social causes. From them comes an 
initiative which shapes the sentiments that 


sway the masses. . . . It has been the pleas- 
ant custom to depict wars as fated, since the) 
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are the inevitable collisions of rival principles 
or competing civilizations or what not. 
Against all this Professor Giddings uttered a 
timely protest.” 

Great interest was awakened by the 
discussion before the Sociological So- 
ciety on “The Church and the Rural 
Community,” led by Rev. Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson, superintendent of the De- 
partment of Church and Country Life of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions. Of this discussion we may have 
more to say some other time. All in all, 


the St. Louis meetings of these associa-_ 


tions must be counted among the most 
successful and effective in their history. 


ee) 
Senatorial Candidates 


At the beginning of the campaign 
which preceded the recent election the 
Democratic party commended itself to a 
host of independent voters by the nomi- 
nation of good men for prominent State 
offices. Everywhere it was said that the 


party had put its best foot forward in 
naming such men as Dr. Wilson in New 
Jersey, Judge Baldwin in Connecticut, 


Mr. Dix in New York, and Governor 
Harmon in Ohio. Following the election 
of these and other fine candidates, it was 
pointed out that the party’s good judg- 
ment had opened for it the door of 
opportunity with respect to the Presi- 
dential contest in 1912. That was true, 
but in the minds of many who stand on 
the border line in politics, the party is 
still on trial. It is to be judged mainly 
by its State administrations, its course in 
Congress and its selection of Senators. 
Victory at the polls and the election of 
Democratic legislatures have now given 
encouragement to an element by reason 
of which the party has suffered in the 
past. This is seen in the contests which 
are preceding the Senatorial elections, 
notably in New York and New Jersey. 
In the first of these States the leading 
candidate for the seat soon to be vacated 
by Mr. Depew is William F. Sheehan, a 
shrewd politician who has thus far had 
the support of Charles F. Murphy, the 
Tammany boss. It is admitted that 
Murphy controls a majority of the 
Democratic members of the new Legis- 
lature, and it is asserted that he is com- 
mitted to the support of Sheehan by the 
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terms of a secret compact made before 
the election. The foremost opponent of 
Sheehan is Edward M. Shepard, a man 
of exceptional ability, admirably qualified 
to represent his party, his State and the 
people in the Senate. To thoughtful and 
honest men familiar with the records and 
qualifications of Mr. Sheehan and Mr. 
Shepard it seems almost incredible that a 
rehabilitated party, on its good behavior 
and stimulated by hope of victory in 
1912, should fail to select the latter and 
should prefer the former. To the public, 
the candidacy of Mr. Sheehan was un- 
expected. It may safely be said, we 
think, that Mr. Dix could not have been 
elected Governor if the voters of New 
York had been told that his election was 
to be followed by the nomination of Mr. 
Sheehan to succeed Senator Depew. 
Tammany influence controlled the con- 
vention in which Mr. Dix was named. 
He thinks it is not his duty to express 
publicly his preference concerning Sena- 
torial candidates. But if he is convinced, 
as we think he must be, that his party 
would suffer discredit, and that his State 
would be inadequately and improperly 
represented by Mr. Sheehan, he ought to 
say so. His silent acquiescence in the 
selection of Mr. Sheehan will generally 
be regarded as evidence that he is bound 
by the support given to him by Tammany 
and its boss in the State convention to 
make no protest against any course which 
that boss may now take. 

Dr. Wilson’s strenuous and probably 
successful opposition to the candidacy of 
ex-Senator James Smith, Jr., in New 
Jersey, has attracted attention and been 
commended thruout the country. - This 
opposition ought not to have been need- 
ed. Mr. Smith’s record while he was a 
Senator, especially his action with respect 
to the Wilson tariff bill, and particularly 
his course concerning the duties in which 
the Sugar Trust was interested, should 
be sufficient to kill his candidacy. But, 
like Mr. Sheehan, he is a skilful politician 
and has the support of powerful interests 
which are not those of the general public. 
In New Jersey, unfortunately, the oppos- 
ing candidate, Mr. Martine, who relies 
mainly upon the votes cast at an incon- 
clusive primary at which preferences 
were exprest, has not all the qualifica- 
tions which should characterize a Sen- 
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ator. What New Jersey needs in the 
Senate is a man like Dr. Wilson, or Dr. 
Wilson himself. 

While the party’s leading candidacies 
for the Senate elsewhere leave something 
to be desired, there are no other exam- 
ples which so clearly indicate a tendency 
toward political suicide as the probable 
success of Mr. Sheehan in New York 
and the persistent and powerful move- 
ment for Mr. Smith in New Jersey. 
Democratic leaders elsewhere who long 
for victory in 1912 should exert their in- 
fluence to prevent the nomination of 
either of these men, who should be op- 
posed also in the interest of the people, 
without regard to parties. 

as 


The Historians at Indianapolis 


Tue American Historical Association 
held its twenty-sixth annual conference 
at Indianapolis during the closing week 
of the year. The economists and polit- 


ical scientists who usually gather with 
the historians had this year tried the ex- 
periment of meeting separately, at St. 
Louis ; nevertheless, the Indianapolis as- 


sembly was about 300 strong, and fairly 
representative of all sections, altho of 
course the delegations from the Middle 
West were the largest. As usual, the 
place of meeting materially influenced 
the composition of the program; West- 
ern problems, and Southern or border- 
State questions having more or less to 
do with the Ohio River, occupied large 
space in the calendar of both general ses- 
sions and sectional conferences. Presi- 
dent Turner’s annual address, a virile 
paper, which well deserved its enthusi- 
astic reception, was entitled “Social 
Forces in American History,” and, as 
might be expected, struck a firm West- 
ern note. Referring to the fact that the 
frontier line in the census reports, de- 
picting the westward march of the na- 
tion, disappeared twenty years ago, the 
speaker declared that “today we must 
add that the age of competition of indi- 
viduals for the unpossessed resources of 
the nation is nearing its end.” The pal- 
pable effect of these two last decades of 
transition is the invasion of the old pio- 
neer democratic order. 


“An understanding of the rise and progress 
of the forces that have made the United States 


what it is, demands that we should rework 
our history from the new points of view af- 
forded by the present.” 

Sketching in bold lines the elements oi 
this formidable task, Professor Turne: 
urged the historians to take advantage 01 
every viewpoint—those of the economist 
political scientist, psychologist, sociolo 
gist; geographer, and students of litera 
ture, art and religion. All these have 
contributions to make to the equipment 
of the historian, particularly of the his 
torian of American society, with its vas‘ 
spaces, geographic influences, variety 0! 
nationalities and races, and extraordi- 
nary industrial growth under the condi- 
tions of freedom. 

The Western topics discussed in con- 
ferences, ranged all the way from Ver- 
endrye’s discoveries among the Mandan 
Indians to American intervention in 
West Florida; and incidentally a “boom” 
was started for a celebration at Pitts- 
burgh, in 1911, of the first century: of 
steamboating on the Ohio River. At- 
tempts were also made to amalgamate 
the Ohio Valley and Mississippi Valfey 
Historical associations, but these got no 
further than reference to a joint com- 
mittee of those bodies. 

Perhaps the most popular of the gen- 
eral sessions were those devoted to dis- 
cussions of Southern questions. A morn- 
ing was given to the presentation of pa- 
pers from the Northern point of view, 
in which Professor Fish. showed that to 
economic and geographical reasons was 
largely attributable the decision of the 
Ohio Valley to stay by the Union. Pro- 
fessor Corwin convinced many that the 
Dred Scott decision was based on false 
conceptions of law, and was forced as a 
political expedient. Dr. McLaughlin’s 
studies led him to.declare unhesitatingly 
that the so-called right of secession had 
no basis of constitutional law. In the 
morning given up to Southern views, 
Professor Dodd gave conclusive evi- 
dence that Douglas came within an ace 
of capturing the Northwest vote in 1860. 
Other interesting studies were made by 
Professors Thomas, Boyd and Gerson; 
but the notable feature of the session, 
from the popular point of view, was a 
charmingly told narrative by ex-Presi- 
dent Angell of a horseback tour which 
he took thru the South in 1850. 
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There were the usual conferences on 

the teaching of history both in colleges 
and secondary schools (with evidences of 
a gradual approach to more systematic 
methods, and consequently greater suc- 
cess), also on European, medieval and 
ancient history, and the work of State 
and local historical societies. The intro- 
duction of a new section, on diplomatic 
history, was generally hailed as a wel- 
come innovation. At this first meeting, 
there was a profitable consideration of 
our diplomatic relations with the Latin- 
American republics; but it was shown, 
especially by Mr. Joseph H. Sears, of 
New York, that much improvement has 
yet to be made before these relations can 
be considered satisfactory either to our- 
selves or to our southward neighbors. 
The conference of archivists was inter- 
esting and practical, and many useful 
hints for better methods and broader 
views were contributed by delegates of 
the association to last summer’s Inter- 
national Conference of Archivists and 
Librarians at Brussels. 
’ The business meeting of the associa- 
tion, held on Friday afternoon, brought 
into view the many and very interesting 
activities of this strong and growing 
body, which now comprises nearly three 
thousand members in all sections of the 
United States. The reports of the com- 
mittees or commissions on the American 
historical review, public archives, histori- 
cal manuscripts, historical sites, and the 
like, all exhibited a wide range of inter- 
est, each effectively and unselfishly ad- 
ministered by selected bodies of mem- 
bers. 

Prof. William M. Sloane, of Columbia 
University, was chosen as the next presi- 
dent, and the meeting for 1911 will 
probably be held at Buffalo. 

® 
It will be noticed that the 
wage controversy between 
the railroad engineers in 
the West and the employing companies 
was settled, on the 24th ult., by the 
mediation of a Federal officer, Mr. Neill, 
Commissioner of Labor, who drafted the 
plan or proposition which both sides ac- 
‘epted. He was acting as mediator 
under the provisions of the Erdman act, 
and he would have been accompanied by 
he chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
‘ommission if the chairmanship had not 
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been temporarily vacant, owing to the 
promotion of Mr. Knapp to the Court 
of Commerce. The increase thus grant- 
ed will amount to about $4,000,000 a 
year, and it probably foreshadows a sim- 
ilar response to the demands of 75,000 
trainmen, who ask that 15 per cent. be 
added to their pay. We direct attention 
to the fact that in this case, as in other 
railroad wage disputes during the past 
year; a Federal officer was in a sense in- 
directly responsible for the addition to 
the companies’ expenses. In the preced- 
ing instances, one of the mediators who 
procured a settlement by arbitration or 
otherwise was the chairman of the com- 
mission whose duty it is to give judg- 
ment as to the higher freight charges 
which are defended by the companies 
upon the ground that they are needed to 
compensate for the increase of wages. It 
seems to us, as we said some time ago, 
that no member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. should take part in 
negotiations affecting important ques- 
tions as to which he will afterward be 
required to act as a judge. 


& 

Two of the best 
known airmen, 
who have great 
records in flight, fell to the ground and 
were killed last week, Moisant and 
Hoxsey. It is nothing more than was to 
be expected. When there is an automo- 
bile race we expect one or two to be 
killed. They take risks. They go at 
such a speed that it is not easy to keep 
the safe track. The least swerving may 
kill them. So with the airmen. They do 
not go safely, but in these exhibitions are 
trying to do startling “stunts,” difficult 
curves, extraordinary hights, or anything 
that will please the groundlings and win 
applause. Life is risked for a cheer. 
Orville Wright told both his two famous 
airmen that they were likely to be killed 
if they took such risks, but they liked the 
hazard, and now both are dead. These 
forty men thus far killed the world over 
are no more reason for condemning the 
airship than the hundreds of deaths by 
the automobile is any reason for discard- 
ing that necessary vehicle of civilization. 
Both have come to stay and to be domes- 
ticated down into common and safe 
every-day use. Even then some will be 
killed by accident or carelessness, just as 
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every season makes widows at Glouces- 
ter that we may have fish to eat, or in the 
Adirondacks this last fall fifteen hunters 
were shot for deers. 


aM 

The House of Rep- 
resentatives now has 
391 members. It is 
expected that the new apportionment will 
add 44, making a total of 435, because 
this is the least number that will not re- 
duce the representation of any State. 
Of the sixteen members of the Census 
Committee, which will prepare and re- 
port an apportionment bill, eleven are 
from States that would lose one or two 
Representatives if the present number, 
391, should be retained. No Representa- 
tive desires to see his State lose a seat in 
the House. That seat might be his own. 
It is evident that the committee’s bill will 
provide for a House of not less than 435 
members. The States which would lose 
something in a House of 391 have 149 
votes. In a House of 435 the largest 
gains would be six for New York and 
fou. for Pennsylvania. It is unfortunate 
that the number of Representatives must 
be increased. Efficiency would be pro- 
moted by retaining the present number 
or slightly reducing it. 


A Larger House of 
Representatives 


a 
James L. Slayden, of 
Texas, one of the most 
consistent peace advo- 
cates in Congress and a trustee of the 
new $10,000,000 Carnegie Peace Fund, 
is very much interested in having the 
Administration act on the following reso- 
lution which he introduced at the recent 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress 
and which the Congress passed unani- 
mously : 

“Whereas, In the opinion of the Trans- 
Mississippi Commercial Congress, now in con- 
vention, the peace and the commercial devel- 
opment of the American continent would be 
more certainly and speedily secured if the va- 
rious, South, Central and North American 
Governments were reasonably assured against 
the forced permanent loss of territory, as a 
consequence of war, or otherwise; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the President and the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States be re- 
quested to enter into negotiations for the mak- 
ing of a treaty that will forever quiet the ter- 
ritorial titles of the various American States; 
and, be it further , 

“Resolved, That this Congress heartily en- 
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national disputes and their settlement, if ne 
cessary, in the great peace court of the world 
at The Hague.” 

This is a very interesting suggestion. It 
is practically a plan to enlarge the -Mon- 
roe Doctrine. By this great doctrine the 
United States guarantees the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of all the Latin- 
American States from European aggres- 
sion. It does not guarantee*them from 
aggression on its Own part or on each 
other’s part. The proposition that the 
Latin-American States should adhere to 
the Monroe Doctrine was introduced at 
the Pan-American Congress at Buenos 
Ayres last summer, but no action was 
taken. But even had the proposition been 
accepted, it would not have gone far 
enough. Mr. Slayden’s suggestion 
should be considered by our State De- 
partment, for it is probably one of the 
stages we have got to pass thru before 
the dawn of universal peace. 

ed 


President Lowell, of Har- 
vard, has been attacked by 
the press, more or less 
facetiously, for his denunciation of col- 
lege men’s musical taste—he says they 
seem to appreciate nothing but rag-time 
and “organized” cheering at athletic 
meetings. Some of the Harvard presi- 
dent’s critic seem to think that an Ameri- 
can folk-music may be developed if col- 
lege yells are carefully enough nurtured 
and noted. Others consider his criticism 
of organized cheering, much of whose 
enthusiasm is, notoriously, “pumped up,” 
to be “sissy.” But if President Lowell 
is the first prominent educator to brand 
this kind of performance—dependent as 
it is upon rehearsals, megaphones, and 
the election of natty “cheer-leaders”—as 
futile and puerile, and sometimes (as at 
baseball games) actually unsportsman- 
like, he is by no means the first college 
man to feel the truth of these accusa- 
tions. “Big Bill” Edwards is, to be sure, 
quoted as having said, apropos of the 
Cambridge man’s strictures: “At Prince- 
ton a good rooter deserves just as much 
credit as a good player.” 

“They also serve who only sit and howl.” 
Yet it is precisely because President 
Lowell is himself an ex-athlete that his 
criticism of college cheering has special 
point. For here is a teacher who is also 
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dorses the idea of the arbitration of all inter-a well set-up man, healthy in mind and 
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body, sympathetic in his attitude toward 
student athletics, who would rather see 
students neither brawny enough for foot- 
ball nor quick enough for baseball, play- 
ing tennis, or rowing on the River 
Charles, than sitting in serried ranks, to 
chant (it may be at a game with Dart- 
mouth or Amherst) : ” e 
“Three cheers for Hah-vard, 
And pown WITH YALE!” 
& 

We trust that the exca- 
vations carried on for 
three years at Samaria 
by Harvard University, made possible by 
special gifts by Mr Schiff, will be con- 
tinued for some years longer. Samaria 
was the capital of the Kingdom of Israel, 
founded by Omri, and its first strong king 
was Ahab, who had his bouts with the 
prophet Elijah. The promising remains 
found this last summer, now reported by 
Professor Reisner, are of Ahab’s time, 
and, if yet not large, are more numer- 
ous in the way of written texts than all 
others yet found in Palestine of the 
period of the kings. They are, to be 
sure, mostly short, written on ostraka, or 
fragments of pottery, used to make 
memoranda accompanying offerings of 
oil or wine. They are valuable for the 
many Israelite names on them, which are 
often identical with biblical names. An 
example is the following docket: “In the 
tenth year. From Abiezer. From Shema- 
riah. For Asa.” Or this: “From Abi- 
ezer. For Asa, Abimelek and Baalah. 
from Elnathan.” The names illustrate 
the biblical account of the prevalence of 
the worship of Baal during Ahab’s reign, 
as several of them have the name of the 
god in combination, as Baalah, Baal- 
meoni, Abibaal and Baalzamar. The 
name of Jehovah appears often in com- 
bination, as in Abijah, Shemariah and 
Joash. The work thus far has only be- 
gun the excavation of Ahab’s palace, and 
it is a good gambling chance that much 
more valuable records may yet be found 
of the period before the Assyrian over- 
throw of the city. 


s 
The facts which Charles Francis Ad- 
ams gives our readers regarding the 
recognition of the Southern States which 
England was ready to make during the 
War of the Rebellion are most interest- 
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ing. While Mr. Adams was delivering 
his address before the New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Society, seated 
on the platform listening to him was 
Hon. John Bigelow, of this city, who was 
Minister to France when Mr. Adams’s 
father was Minister to England. Mr. 
Bigelow has recently celebrated his 
ninety-third anniversary, and was the 
guest of honor when Mr. Adams spoke. 
Mr. Bigelow’s advanced age did not pre- 
vent him from making a most vigorous 
speech at the close of Mr. Adams’s ad- 
dress, and Joseph H. Choate, our recent 
Ambassador to England, also spoke. The 
gathering and addresses were so remark- 
able that we have asked from Mr. Adams 
permission to publish his address. 
* 

Now that an aeroplane has remained 
in the air for eight hours, covered a 
distance of nearly 500 miles, and at- 
tained a speed of more than a mile a 
minute, and gone higher than two miles 
above the ground, the problem of human 
flight may be regarded as solved. The 
rest is a matter of perfecting the ma- 
chine, of securing safety, economy, effi- 
ciency, convenience, etc. There is no 
longer any room for skepticism as to 
ultimate result. No other invention of 
such a revolutionary character has been 
so rapidly developed. Mr. Grahame- 
White says it is safer than the auto- 
mobile. 

Js 

A published account of the Govern- 
ment’s preparations for its suit against 
the electrical companies, under the Sher- 
man act, says that the associated manu- 
facturers of incandescent lamps, protect- 
ed by a tariff duty of 65 per cent., sell 
abroad for to cents lamps for which they 
require American buyers to pay 18 cents. 
If this be true, they are entitled to no 
protective duty whatever. 

& 

The postal savings bank system inau- 
gurated on Tuesday has been earnestly 
advocated by THE INDEPENDENT and its 
features discust at length. We wel- 
come the accomplished fact. The begin- 
ning is a small one, but the English sys- 
tem. which had even humbler beginnings 
half a century ago, has today almost 
eight hundred million dollars of deposits, 
with nearly ten million depositors, 
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Robin and His Banks 


THE wrecking of the Northern Bank 
of New York should have been prevent- 
ed. New York has very good banking 
laws. Their excellence is due largely to 
Governor Hughes’s commission and the 
labors of Banking Superintendent Wil- 
liams, who now holds another office. En- 
forcement of them, accompanied by intel- 
ligent and effective official supervision, 
should make it impossible for a rascally 
speculator like Robin, or Robinovitch, to 
use unchecked the methods which landed 
Charles W. Morse in the penitentiary. 
Robin controlled the Northern Bank, was 
president of a savings bank, and was 
deeply interested in speculative real 
estate companies and other outside con- 
cerns of an unstable character, for the 
handling of which he needed large sums 
of money. He robbed the banks for the 
support of these outside speculative 
projects. The people of New York have 
suffered greatly within the last three 
years by reason of the operations of such 
-scoundrels, whose methods—the shifting 
of securities, kiting of checks, manipula- 
tion of the funds of a “chain” of finan- 
cial institutions—have become familiar to 
the public and to the State’s Bank De- 
partment. But Robin was not disturbed 
until it was too late to save innocent de- 
positors and shareholders from serious 
inconvenience or loss. 

His associations and training should 
have excited suspicion long ago in the 
Banking Department and ought to have 
suggested the necessity of subjecting his 
operations to the severest scrutiny. He 
was a graduate of the Morse school and 
had been the trusted ally of a coterie of 
speculative bankers whose names all who 
suffered on account of the panic of 1907 
have reason to remember. Such inspec- 
tion as his history should have suggested 
not only would have brought to light his 
financial juggling, but also would have 
shown that some of those to whom he 
gave responsible positions were incom- 
petent men or willing tools. 
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He has been indicted and he should be 
prosecuted “mercilessly. There has been 
far too much crooked banking of his kind 
in New York, and (if Morse’s case be 
excepted) scarcely any punishment for 
it. The influence of the honest bankers 
of the city should be exerted, first, to 
keep such men as Robin out of the banks, 
and, second, to procure their exemplary 
punishment if they get into the banks and 
rob depositors. 


The Chemical National Bank 


JosepH B. MARTINDALE, vice presi- 
dent, was last week elected president of 
the Chemical National Bank of New 
York in place of William H. Porter, who 
becomes a partner in the banking house 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. Martindale 
was born in Brooklyn July ro, 1862. He 
attended private schools and _ public 
schools in Brooklyn, and later spent two 
years at the Medina (N. Y.) Academy, 
entering the employ of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank as a junior clerk in May, 
1878. He was appointed assistant cashier 
in December, 1902. In January, 1907, 
he was elected a director and vice presi- 
dent of the institution. The only other 
change-was the election as vice president 
of Herbert K. Twitchell who, during the 
past four years, has been assistant cash- 
ier. Mr. Twitchell was born in Wey- 
bridge, Vt., November 25, 1865. After 
securing an academical education at: the 
local academy, he spent six years at 
Hartford, Conn., in the Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company, the Charter Oak Na- 
tional Bank, and the Hartford National 
Bank, coming to New York in 
October of 1889 to occupy a clerical 
position in the Chase National Bank. He 
was made assistant cashier of that insti- 
tution in January, 1900, and resigned to 
become assistant cashier of the Chemical 
National Bank in January of 1907. The 
same directors continue, namely, Frede- 
rick W. Stevens, W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, George G. De 
Witt, Robert Walton Goelet, Henry P. 
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Davison, William H. Porter, and Joseph 
(3. Martindale. The capital stock of the 
hank is $3,000,000; the surplus $5,000,- 
00, and the undivided profits over $1,- 
77,000. The deposits, as shown by the 
ist statement, are $31,757,915.60, and 
ihe total assets are $41,678,618.16. 

The Chemical Bank when organized in 
1823 was known as the New York Chem- 
ical Manufacturing Company. The fol- 
lowing year an act was passed amend- 
ing the charter and granting to the com- 
pany banking privileges. The capital at 
that time was one half million dollars, 
and the surplus nothing. In 1829 the 
surplus had grown to $4,000. P. B. Me- 
lick was the first president. The second 
president, John 


Bank has been most honorable, and its 
growth has been intimately connected 
with the growth of the city of New York. 


2 
New Bank Building 


Of the many bank buildings erected in 
New York in recent years, the newest 
one is that of the West Side Bank, at the 
corner of Eighth avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street. This bank was organized 
in 1869 with a capital of $200,000. While 
its capital remains the same, its surplus 
has grown to $1,000,000. The total de- 
posits are nearly $5,250,000, and the total 
resources over $6,880,000. The presi- 
dent, Christian F. Tietjen, who was born 

in New York 





Mason, was 
elected in 1833, 
and he was 
succeeded in 
1839 by Isaac 
Jones. When 
the charter ex- 
pired in 1844, 
the State re- 
fused to renew 
it, and so the 
New York 
Chemical 
Manufacturing 
Company was 
reorganized as 
a free bank, 
“The Chemical 
Bank,” with a 
capital of 
$300;000, the 
money being 
raised in one 
day by Peter 
Goelet and 
Cornelius Van 
Schaick Roosevelt—the grandfather of 
Theodore Roosevelt. John Q. Jones 
became president in 1844, and George 
G. Williams in 1878. The Chemical 
was the one bank in the United States 
that did not suspend specie payments 
during the panic of 1857. Leading 
men a generation ago were depositors 
of the Chemical, including A. T. Stew- 
art, Commodore Vanderbilt, James Len- 
ox and James Gordon Bennett. After 
Mr. Williams’s death, Mr. Porter became 
president. The history of the Chemical 
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in 1847, en- 
tered the serv- 
ice of the 
bank twenty 
years ago as 
second vice- 
president, and 
in 1892 was 
elected presi- 
dent. The 
other _ officers 
are Fragcis 
L. Leland, 
Charles Rohe 
and Theodore 
M. Ber tine, 
vice - presi- 
dents, and 
Walter Wes- 
tervelt, cash- 
ier. 


& 


The _ oldest 
savings bank 
on Long Isl- 
and and the third oldest savings bank 
in the State is the Brooklyn Savings 
Bank, organized in 1827, of which Bryan 
H. Smith is president and Edwin P. 
Maynard, comptroller. 

...-According to the Railway Age- 
Gazette, the number of miles of railroad 
in the United States was increased. in 
1910 by 4,122, against 3,748 in 1909. 

...-Alaska’s gold output in 1910 was 
about $16,360,000, against $20,371,000 in 
1909. The output since 1880 has been 
$179,000,000. 
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The Increase in Our Population 


THE movement of population in the 
United States should be carefully stud- 
ied by the life insurance agent. It is evi- 
dent that more new business will be writ- 
ten in a State like Oklahoma, which 
showed an increase in population of over 
100 per cent. in ten years, than in Iowa, 
which showed an actual loss in the same 
period. The accompanying map shows 
graphically the tendency of increase in 
population in the United States. At a 
glance one can see the average growth in 
the East, the small gain in the Middle 
West, and the enormous increase in the 
Far West. Many an agent, in entering 
his profession, can choose his own field. 
It has often been said that he can do 
better by leaving his home and going to 
a new community. Here, instead of re- 
lying on talking insurance to his friends, 
ultimate success will depend on his own 
ability. To the life insurance agent the 
actual numerical increase is also an im- 
portant subject for study. The States 
showing the greatest increase from 1900 
to IQIO are: 

New York 
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Illinois 
New Jersey 
Washington 

From these figures it would seem that 
a life insurance agent working in Maine 
or New Hampshire, whose business was 
not showing a favorable increase, might 
well take into consideration applying for 
a new territory in Oklahoma or Cali- 
fornia. 

s&s 


Lire insurance also follows the flag, as 
indicated by the organization of the Insu- 
lar Life Insurance Company, of Manila, 
Philippine Islands, with a capital of 
$500,000. 

& 

THE preliminary reports indicate that 
the six largest life insurance companies 
all increased their writings during 1910. 
The companies, subject to final complete 
statements, stand in the following order: 
New York Life ........ 

Metropolitan Life 
Prudential Life 
Mutual Life 
Northwestern Mutual 
Equitable Life 





